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A white Paling Fence encloses the Garden built by Andrew Jackson at the Hermitage 


Old Garden Helps Restore Home of its Builder 


BY MARY F. ANDERSON, (Tenn.) 


LOWERS, seeds, roots and bulbs 
from the Hermitage Garden, sold 
on the Nashville streets, have 
helped restore the old Mansion as 
it was when it was the pride of its 
builder, Andrew Jackson, seventh Presi- 
dent of the United States. Several years 
back it was a common sight to see a 
wagon, driven by an old colored man, 
stop on Church Street near the Maxwell 
House in Nashville, where the vendor 
would call in ringing tones: 
“Roses and Lilies, fresh 
Hermitage garden!” 


from the 


Quickly a crowd would gather around 
the wagon. People who were going to or 
coming from market four blocks away, 
would stop to get flowers to take home 
with their vegetables. | Shoppers on their 
way to the down town stores would stop to 
buy a bouquet, or several bouquets. Not 
only did the beauty and fragrance of the 
flowers promote sales, but it was consid- 
ered a patriotic privilege to contribute 
to the Hermitage’s restoration and up- 
keep. On the ground of the Hermitage, 
the gardener sold flowers, along with 
hickory walking canes, red cedar pails 


and buckets, and other novelties made 
from wood native to the region in which 
“Old Hickory” lived. 

For years before his death, “Uncle 
Alfred,” who was Jackson’s body servant 
and lived nearly a half century after his 
master’s death, took special pleasure in 
showing guests through the garden. 
Although there was a sign on the gate 
which said: “Do not pluck the flowers.” 
Uncle Alfred was so pleased when people 
took interest in his floral treasures that 
he would say, “Now if you lak dat Rose- 
bud, I won’t see if yo gits it.” 
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The Hermitage was started when Jack- 
son returned from the campaigns against 
the Indians in the South and from act- 
ing as Governor of Florida. “Old Hick- 
ory’s” popularity had grown so that visi- 
tors came from all parts of the country 
to pay homage to the hero of the hour. 
A larger house was necessary, than the 
story-and-half log cabin which had been 
his home and had borne the name 
“Hermitage” for twenty years. 

When the plans for the new house were 
made in 1819, an acre was laid out ad- 
joining the lawn destined to become 
“Rach@l’s garden.” The plat was en- 
circled by a wide brick walk which was 
edged on either side with wide borders 
of flowers. The interior was divided by 
four walks which met in the center in a 
formal art square. The wide borders on 
each side of the walks were filled with 
seasonal flowers which kept up a blossom- 
ing pageant throughout the year. In the 
early Spring there were Forsythia, Lilac, 
Snowballs, Altheas in overtones; while in 
minor succession were Jonquils, Butter- 
and-eggs, Daffodils, and Peonies which 
came quickly after the Crocuses, Snow- 
drops, and Hyacinths. The embowered 
walks frame four equal segments of green 
sward. 

Many of the shrubs were set out by 
Jackson and by Mrs. Jackson. There is 
a dainty fringe tree by the garden gate, 
several Calycanthus shrubs, Crepe Myrtle 
bushes, and Lilac trees, which date back 
to the beginning of the garden. 


Jackson, as a gardener, has left a 
record of an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of many principles of the art of 
gardening. He utilized the plant life of 
the region about the Hermitage as the 
basis of his garden planting. There were 
Bluebells brought from the Cumberland 
cliffs and the wild Yucca from the glades 
about the Hermitage. Woodbine and 
climbing Roses were set to cover the 
arbor that led to the spring house at one 
side of the plot. Rock Roses and 
Prickly Pear Cacti were brought from 
the rocky wastes to blend with the exotic 
Roses, Iris, Camelias, and Oleanders 
which Jackson accumulated in his visits 
throughout the country. 
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The Tomb (center of photo.) is in the corner of the Garden 


The Hermitage garden belongs to the 
period when sentiments expressed by 
flowers were in ascendancy. Flowers and 
plants from neighbor’s gardens carried 
expressions of good will. Flowers were 
never sold but were gifts from neighbor 
to neighbor, and from friend to friend. 
Lovers expressed their devotions through 
the medium of correctly chosen flowers. 

Sorrow, too, was expressed in floral 
terms. A Willow stands at the right of 
the gate which was a cutting from an 
original tree Jackson planted in the 
garden at the time he lost Mrs. Jackson. 
At the time of her death she was buried 
in a corner of the garden and four Wil- 
lows were set, one at each corner of her 
grave. While Jackson was President he 
kept in close touch with the Hermitage. 
When his niece wrote him that one of 
the Willows by the grave had died, Jack- 
son wrote back to have another set in its 
place. 

The Hermitage has been better pre- 
served than most homes of that early 
period, because it was never occupied by 
any one except the family of the adopted 
son after Jackson’s death. Andrew Jack- 








A section of the Walk that 





enciroles the Acre-Garden bordered 


with Irises which are succeeded by flowers of the various seasons. 
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son, jr., sold the estate to the State of 
Tennessee just before the Civil War. The 
State later gave the Ladies Hermitage 
Association control of it, as the Mount 
Vernon estate is managed. Because of 
the watchful care given it, the garden 
and lawn have never been ravaged of its 
plants and flowers by _ disinterested 
people. Instead, the garden has been a 
means of helping preserve the estate and 
of keeping alive interest in Jackson’s 
handiwork. People who visit the Hermi- 
tage may take away seeds and cuttings 
from the plants and shrubs which were 
planted by Jackson. 

The Hermitage garden is an interest- 
ing chapter in the tempestuous life of one 
of our nation’s patriots. In his active 
days he took pride in beautifying it. 
When he was occupying the highest place 
in the country, he often spoke of its 
peace, and anticipated the time when he 
could return to it. During his last years 
his wishes were fulfilled and he spent 
much of the evening of his life sitting 
and strolling through the enclosure. 
When he died, they complied with an oft- 
expressed wish and buried him at the end 
of one of the Crepe Myrtle lined walks 
near where he had buried Mrs. Jackson 
twenty years before. 





Abandoned Cats 


T is cruel, silly and unlawful to abandon 

Cats. Florida cities have been having 
trouble in this respect. People go south 
for the Winter and either take Cats with 
them or adopt one when they get there. 
When they get ready to return to the 
north it is a common practice to turn the 
Cats into the open. 

Sixty House Cats, which had grown 
wild through hunger, were collected on 
one estate at Palm Beach. 

The custom is not only cruel to Cats but 
inhuman to Birds. Cats have to eat in 
order to live, and if there is nothing else 
for them they soon learn to catch Birds. 
Then there is a big outcry against Cats 
when actually humans are to blame. 

If men and women were turned adrift 
they would steal before they would starve, 
That is what the Cat does. 


—(Humane Review.) 
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The Birds About My Home 


IRDS are sociable creatures with 

human beings. Have you ever 

noticed how bird protection is 

populating the cities with many 
species of the most useful Birds known? 
For a number of years I have been study- 
ing my Wild Bird visitors, and my list 
of avian guests has grown until it is a 
lengthy one. 

That Birds belonging to the same 
species often have individual traits, I 
have not doubted, since I watched a 
cheery old Robin gather material for her 
nest. This sensible Bird hopped gaily 
along in front of me, and picked up 
straws, sticks, grass roots, and bits of 
leaves to mix with mud. Instead of fly- 
ing away to her nest each time she found 
a suitable piece of material, she continued 
the search until she had accumulated a 
mouthful, and then she made one trip 
count for many. This appealed to me 
strongly from the economical viewpoint. 

In the matter of choosing sites for nest 
building; out of six Robins I had under 
observation last year, four of them se- 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


lected sites almost identically situated. 
These nests, though built in different 
trees, and widely separated, were uni- 
formly located on the first large limb of 
an Oak that overhung a path below. 
Birds are quick to recognize their friends 
from their enemies, and doubtless these 
Robins chose sites over the paths as a 
bid for the friendship of pedestrians 
whose frequent presence would have a 
tendency to frighten away their less trust- 
worthy enemies. 


Later on in the Summer, in the same 
woodland, I accompanied a crowd of boys 
and girls on an expedition to catch moths 
and butterflies. A Least Flycatcher with 
disheveled feathers attracted my atten- 
tion. When we were ready for the first 
chase, in a line we marched rapidly along, 
shaking the grass violently with our mov- 
ing feet. We did not carry nets, but 
each one was provided with an old felt 
hat instead. The first butterfly that flew 
out of the grass was chased for fifty feet 
and when we had it almost within a hat, 
we were greatly surprised when the little 
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(Photo from the 
U. 8S. Biological 
Survey) 








Flycatcher darted down in front of us, 
snapped its beak sharply, and then flew 
away with a prize which we felt right- 
fully belonged to us. For two hours we 
thus seined the grass in the semi-shaded 
woodland for butterflies and found 
about twenty. The little Flycatcher, how- 
ever, remained close by and took them all 
away from us except only one, which it 
missed. Our friend who was helpihg her- 
self to the winged insects showed no 
timidity whatever, and she made no at- 
tempt to catch our butterflies until she 
saw that we had them almost entrapped. 

When it comes to safeguarding the 
lives of children, we must pass the crown 
along to the Turtle Doves, who in their 
solemn demeanor display human wisdom, 
plus something more. Two Doves built 
their nest in a Cedar tree near our home, 
not more than six feet from the ground. 
We visited the nest twice daily but were 
never able to find their simple cottage va- 
cant. Days grew into weeks, and we 
were completely puzzled at what we at 
first thought was a gross example of 
stupidity in this member of the avian 
tribe. As a rule Doves are very timid, 


but they are willing to risk their lives in ‘ 


order that their children may live. So 
these two Doves, a male and female, held 
fast to their treasures and permitted us 
to come every day in whispering distance. 
A few weeks later, we found that we were 
chumps indeed as naturalists, and our ob- 
servations caused us many hearty laughs 
thereafter. When we examined our avian 
friends that afternoon, we observed a 
head protruding from each wing. Ex- 
cept that the middle Bird held a wing 
over the other two Birds, we were unable 
to see much difference in the three heads. 
Young Birds are easily excited, and when 
in their fright, they once leave the nest, 
though unable to fly, it is difficult to in- 
duce them to return. The parents of 
these two young Turtle Doves were sim- 
ply taking precautions that this very 
thing did not happen to their children. 
Not one of their children was trusted out 
from under their wings until it had de- 
veloped sufficient strength and feathers 
that would enable it to fly from one tree 
top to another. This unusual parental 
care appealed strongly to me as a splen- 
did example, well worthy of copying by 
the parents of human babies today, when 
social evils threaten the morality of our 
republic. But all the traits in Turtle 
Doves are not admirable ones. We hate 
a bully in the Bird Family, yet we stand 
by with a crown of laurels for the Bird 
that is brave enough to defend _ itself 
against bluffs, bullies and enemies. The 
Dove is a peace-at-any-price Bird, and a 
recent observation filled me with utter 
disgust. It was nothing more than an 
English Sparrow, which, according to its 
old well-known disposition, took after a 
Turtle Dove and threatened it with a se- 
vere beating. The Dove took to its wings 
and the Sparrow chased it for several 
blocks. When the Dove turned abruptly, 
the English Sparrow continued in the 
pursuit. The late war had the whole- 
some effect of creating within the hearts 
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of our people an extreme hatred for 
slackers, cowards, and peace-at-any-price 
persons. Now we appreciate even a Bird 
that will not tolerate a bully! 

However, with all of its meddlesome 
disposition, the English Sparrow does 


possess some splendid traits. Not long 
ago, I saw one fly across the road carry- 
ing an object which looked enormous com- 
pared to the Bird’s own size. When the 
Bird flew directly in front of me, I saw 
that it was an empty ice-cream cone that 
the little thief was making away with. 
Had it not been that the little fellow 
was flying against the wind with the big 
end, the load would not have been so 
clumsy for it to handle. When at a safe 
distance, it lit on the ground and divided 
its spoils with its brothers, joyfully tell- 
ing them the exciting story of how it 
found its rare trophy and how it finally 
made the escape! 

But those who regard the English 
Sparrow as a nuisance, may find it in- 
teresting to note that one apparent whole- 
some effect that the automobile is having 
on the lives of these Birds, is that it 
seems to be slowly changing their nature, 
which promises to make this Bird a more 
useful citizen. The general use of the 
automobile in the city has brought about 
a condition whereby few piles of manure 
are left in the streets. Therefore, the 
English Sparrow is compelled to seek 
other fields for a livelihood. The influ- 
ence of the automobile in reducing the 
number of English Sparrows in cities, 
is already quite noticeable, and I have 
observed that this Bird is turning its 
attention more and more to insects for 
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(Photo from the 
U. S. Biological 
Survey) 
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(Photo from the 
U. 8S. Biological 
Survey) 





food instead of seeds. In my garden, I 
frequently see the English Sparrow tak- 
ing the cabbage or other vegetables row 
by row searching for the green cabbage 
worms and other insects. While we de- 
preciate the loss of good stable manure 
as a fertilizer for the home garden, the 
automobile is aiding in the solution of 
the English Sparrow problem. If these 
belligerent Birds did not meet Birds like 
the Dove which is of a peaceful or 
cowardly nature, they would not have 
such a disagreeable disposition. 
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In thinking of the Birds that have 
enough self-respect to defend themselves 
against bullying and impositions, we shall 
be obliged to take off our hats to the 
sometimes noisy Jay. A recent observa- 
tion made me a greater admirer of this 
Bird than I have ever been befcre. In 
our front lawn is a water vonnection 
around which is a grassy basin that re- 
mains full of water for the express pur- 
pose of furnishing drinking water and 
a bathing pool for Birds. More than a 
dozen species of Birds come to this pool, 





The English Spar- 
rows have taken pos- 
session 





(Photo from U. 8. 
Biological Survey) 
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and are democratic enough to share the 
blessings with each other. The English 
Sparrow is an exception, for on the con- 
trary he tries to monopolize everything 
good in sight. 

Four Jays come with wonderful regu- 
larity to this pool for drinking water and 
for bathing. One cold winter day, when 
the thermometer was down almost to 
freezing, the Jays came as usual to take 
their baths. Three of the Jays took their 
places in trees and hedges as sentinels 
while one by one they took their morning 
ablutions. The first Jay that waded in 
the water squatted down and showered 
the cold water over its body. When it 
had just about half finished, it looked 
up and found itself surrounded by five 
English Sparrows which were closing up 
on it, and ealling it unbearable names in 
the avian language. The Jay did not 
pause long enough to write a diplomatic 
note, but suspended its bath, and walked 
quickly and boldly towards the nearest 
Sparrow, drawing its body up in a posi- 
tion to give the tantalizer a good thrash- 
ing. The Sparrow saw it was to its 
advantage to take flight. The Jay did 
not stop until it had in the same manner 
driven every Sparrow from the pool. The 
other Jays watched and applauded. When 
it had finished the job it returned to the 
water and completed its bath in peace. 
In the meanwhile, I observed a Mocking 
Bird approach the pool and quench its 
thirst, but the Jay paid no attention to 
it, and neither Bird showed any objec- 
tion to the other using the pool. This 
observation was a great reminder of the 
wisdom in Roosevelt’s big stick policy. 

The Jay is an admirable bird. It is 
unfortunate that he has so many false 
accusers and foes in the human family, 
who would spread gossip so damaging to 
his character. Lately I observed two 
fledgling Jays which were large for their 
age, but could not fly. They had aban- 
doned their nest and their parents were 
teaching them the art of making their 
own livelihood. These two young Jays 
hopped from the limbs of a large Oak 
to the ground directly in front of me, 
and busied themselves in looking for 
food in the grass. The old Birds observ- 
ing my approach screamed frightfully to 
the youngsters and warned them to make 
their escape as quickly as possible. See- 


ing that they could not fly, I thought I 
should like to caress one in my hands. 








————————— ee i eS 
The frail nest made by the Mourning Dove 
(Photo by the U. 8, Biological Survey) 
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But to my disappointment which ended 
in admiration, when the mother screamed 
to her children, they hopped on the rough 
bark of the trunk of the tree and made a 
quick ascent clinging on with their toes. 
At each jump, the mother cautioned them 
to hold fast and to make no misstep. 
When they had reached the first limb, 
twenty feet above my head, they rested 
while their mother happily congratulated 
them for their successful escape. Near 
this same Oak tree, one morning in the 
dead of Winter, as I walked along, one 
large Jay flew down to the ground, picked 
up something in its mouth, and then flew 
back into the tree. In vain I tried to 
find out just what it was that he had 
found fit for food that cold morning. At 
any rate I was much amused to see the 
great care that he exercised in removing 
the dirt from the morsel of food. He 
drew it three or four times against the 
limb on which he was perched, and then 
when he was satisfied that it was perfect- 
ly clean he flew higher into the tree. 
There on another limb was perched his 
loving mate, whom I had not hitherto ob- 
served. He spoke to her and when she 
opened her mouth, he lovingly placed the 
food in Mary’s mouth, who chirped her 
thanks to her dear husband after she had 
swallowed the food. Evidently, Mary 
was not feeling well that morning and her 
mate was doing what he could to find 
something that would give her relief. 
The degree of love that Birds have for 
their immediate family rivals that of the 
human family. With the task of raising 
a family of children at hand, the parents 
seem to forget their own needs, and even 
willingly risk their own lives to save their 
children. Not until the past Summer did 
I observe a mother Mocking Bird take 
such dare-devil risks in driving away one 
of their most dreaded enemies—the house 
eat. It was six o’clock in the morning in 
June, and I was walking six blocks into 
the factory district of our town to reach 
a street car. As I walked down one block 
on the street car track, a poor Mother- 
Mocker hopped nervously along the roof- 
edge of a two-story factory building, 
bitterly scolding a eat which I met walk- 
ing leisurely down the car track. The 
Bird’s feathers and general appearance 
showed clearly that she was bearing the 
usual burden of raising a family. The 
cat that I met showed evidences of being 
worried over something. I passed on. 
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When I reached the car station, just 
across the track there stood a pretty office 
building consisting of about three rooms. 
The yard was green with grass, flecked 
with flowers, and a window on the east 
side was well-shaded from the sun’s hot 
rays by luxuriant growth of Honeysuckles. 
It was in these vines that the Mocking 
Bird had cast her fortune, and it was there 
that her hopes were anchored. She had 
flown to this lovely spot and kept up her 
bitter scoldings. All at once 1 saw her 
fly to the ground, and as she uttered a 
bitter denunciation, she lit on the back 
of the old cat and clawed her angrily; 
the cat which I at once recognized as the 
one I had only a few minutes previously 
met, who paid no attention to the Bird’s 
assaults. Apparently she was possessed 
of an equal amount of mental anxiety 
over something yet to be made known. 
The Bird repeated her attacks and every 
time, instead of striking at her enemy as 
Birds usually do, she actually lit on the 
eat’s back and gave her a severe clawing. 
In the meanwhile a lovely brindle kitten 
wandered through the weeds to the rail- 
way embankment and started down the 
ear track. The mother cat hastily 
ascended the embankment and saw her 
child carelessly wandering down the 
dangerous track. When the Kitten heard 
something gently tripping behind, it 
turned quickly around, and the expression 
of surprise was as human like as if it 
had been a human child. It reared up 
on its hind legs, but when the mother 
rubbed her head against it, she whispered 
something to it in the cat language which 
it seemed to understand. The mother cat 
marched away, taking with her the child, 
who, for lack of experience, was less 
possessed of fear than she. 

The sanitary habits of Animals has 
been shamefully neglected as a general 
study but the subject is coming in for 
closer attention than has ever been given 
it in the past. The sanitary habits of any 
species of Birds are as interesting as the 
subject of nidification itself. Wherever 
dust and water are available, Birds usu- 
ally keep their bodies spotlessly clean and 
are equally as particular about the clean- 
liness of the food they eat. In their nests, 
when raising their young, they exercise 
more care in keeping them clean than the 
average human being can imagine. Five 
years ago my family had the rare pleas- 
ure of witnessing the sanitary habits of 
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a family of House Wrens which were a 
revelation to us. This was the same fam- 
ily of Wrens whose happy home and 
occupants were put in the motion pictures 
and sent broadcast throughout the United 
States a few years ago. 

In the center of one of the kitchen 
window screens was a small hole, just 
large enough for a House Wren to, pass 
comfortably in and out. Down in the 
corner of the window between the sash 
and the wire sereen, the Wrens built their 
nest. It was an ideal place, for the screen 
furnished absolute protection from cats 
and other enemies. The nest finished, 
soon six queer-looking mouths opened 
every time we tapped on the window 
pane. Six hungry children growing very 
fast kept both mother and father Wren 
busily engaged in carrying food. Often 
one Bird came in with a worm before 
the other one had made its exit. Day by 
day we watched the green cabbage worms, 
the round pill bugs, and other insects 
placed in the hungry mouths, and then 
our curiosities were keenly aroused as to 
the secret of the cleanliness of their nest. 
This we could not quite understand; and 
to help solve the problem, one morning 
at four o’clock I took my stand by the 
side of the window. At the first peep of 
day the mother arrived on the scene with 
a green cabbage worm which she placed 
in the mouth of a hungry bird. The 
morsel of food swallowed, the mother 
looked anxiously into the eyes of each 
baby bird as if she were questioning it 
in the avian tongue. With almost human 
intelligence the first bird spoken to 
turned its body around so that the mother 
was facing its abdomen. As it strained 
the muscles of the abdomen the mother 
caught the bundle of waste matter in her 
beak and did not drop it until she was 
fully twenty-five feet from the house. 
One by one each little bird was thus 
given attention. Often a little fellow 
who was sitting in the rear of the nest 
with the partial weight of its brothers 
and sisters resting upon it, experienced 
some difficulty in extricating its body 
from the crowd. In such instances the 
Mother Bird invariably reached back in 
the nest and taking hold of her child with 
her beak she assisted it to the front of 
the nest. In doing so, it was forced to 
walk over the other Birds. But the order 
was perfect, and the discipline in this 
family of Birds equalled that which we 
find in the better class of the human 
family. At intervals during the day time, 
the mother gave her children similar at- 
tention, and apparently she had them so 
well trained that there was never a par- 
ticle of waste matter from their bodies 
left in the nest. 

So far as my observation goes, the 
Bird-babies in a nest of Wrens will not 
dare pass the waste matter from their 
bodies unless the Mother is present to 
give them immediate attention. This 
daily performance was witnessed by many 
of our neighbors whom we called in fre- 
quently and it was a revelation to them 
to learn of the sanitary habits of our 
feathered friends. 

Our colored cook who became a close 
observer of this family of Wrens ex- 
claimed, “Folkses, I declares dem buds 
sho am mo’ cleaner in der homes dan 
lots of huming fambilys dat I knows!” 
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A Bed of Plants grown from Cuttings. They are about a year old. 


Growing Exhibition Delphiniums 


BY E. D. 
[Maize 2: good for exhibition re- 


quire a good deal more care in 

both the selection and the grow- 
ing of the plants, than those produced 
for garden decoration alone. For gar- 
den adornment the mass of color is the 
principal thing—a close examination of 
pip and spike is not apt to be made. 
Though pips may be small and not so 
well placed, and spikes short and per- 
haps crooked, the garden effect of har- 
mony of color is the same as if the 
plants were of much better quality. 
But for prize-winners for exhibition, 
something much better than the ordinary 
garden Delphinium must be had. 


Select plants on which the blooms are 
round, flat, and so placed on the spike 
that the tips of the petals just touch. 
It is a matter of taste whether the 
spike is broad at the base, tapering to 
the top, or whether it is practically the 
same in diameter all the way up; but 
there should be no bare places on the 
stem—it should be evenly covered with 
the pips all the way up. 


It is necessary to begin the year be- 
fore, by buying good Delphiniums,— 
named if possible,—not merely seedlings 
of named varieties. There seems to be 
a prevalent idea that the only Delphin- 
ium to buy is the “two-year-old plant.” 
This is a mistake, for the plant at that 
age has grown more or less woody and 
hard, and does not recover quickly from 
the shock of transplanting as does a 
young and succulent plant. Even when 
moved in the garden, disturbing the 
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(Calif.) 


roots as little as possible, the process 
seems to be a serious shock to the plant. 
Therefore get rooted cuttings (pot- 
grown), which ean usually be procured 
fairly early in the Summer, and plant 
out at once in a well-prepared plot of 
ground. These cuttings will at this 
time be so small and so generally miser- 
able-looking that one is apt to think he 
has been badly “stung” to pay the price 
he will probably have to, to get them. 
But tip them out of their pots and look 
at the root system; if it is vigorous, 
never mind the tops. They should not 
bloom until the next Summer anyhow. 
Their energies should all go to making 
a vigorous, healthy plant. 

Seedlings can be used, provided there 
is ample space in which to grow a large 
number of plants. In that case, pro- 
cure the best seed, sow in the Spring, 
and plant out when of the proper size. 
There is no necessity for getting them 
out especially earlv, as it does not mat- 
ter whether they bloom the first Sum- 
mer or not. The large number of plants 
is necessary, so as to be able to select 
enough good ones. For even with the 
very best seed obtained from specialists, 
there are a surprising number of plants 
which produce inferior and badly-placed 
blooms, short spikes, poor coloring, ete.; 
all of which must be discarded. 


HE beds in which they are placed, 
whether seedlings or rooted cuttings, 
should be well and deeply dug, and the 
soil should be loose and friable. If it 
is not so, sand or coal ashes, and leaf 
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mold or peat, with thoroughly well- 
rotted stable manure should be added; 
together with a sprinkling of lime. No 
fresh manure should be used under any 
circumstances, and not too much even 
of the rotted stuff, unless the soil is 
very poor. It is absolutely useless to 
try to produce exhibition spikes in a 
heavy soil which packs badly—it must 
be loose enough so that the roots can 
run freely. They grow much more 
freely in a soil containing a good deal 
of humus. 

Cultivation should be continuous, but 
shallow, as the feeding roots are close 
to the surface. The bed should be so 
located as to receive plenty of sunshine, 
but if possible should be protected from 
the wind. As the spikes grow, they 
should be staked with 5-foot bamboo 
stakes; otherwise the first storm may 
break them. Bamboo seems to work 
better than a rigid stake. 

Delphiniums produce their best bloom 
the next Summer after the cuttings are 
rooted, or the seeds planted; thus mak- 
ing the plants of both cuttings and 
seeds about one year old. There will 
not be so many spikes, but that is as it 
should be, for if a plant throws too 
many spikes the quality will suffer. 
If, when the plants start in the Spring, 
they throw up a number of shoots, it is 




















The tallest spike is ready to cut for exhibition. 
Note that there are about a dozen buds unopened. 
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better to pull off the weaker ones, leav- 
ing only two, or at the most, three to a 
plant. A very strong plant may safely 
produce three spikes. The shoots pulled 
off may be placed in sand, where they 
will root, thus giving more plants for 
the next year. 

A few words about the 
of the blooms for showing would, per- 
haps, not be amiss. Select spikes with 
the pips open nearly to the top, as if 
there are many unopened buds, they 
will almost invariably wilt and droop, 
thus spoiling the looks of the exhibit, 
whereas open flowers will stay fresh 
and stiff. At the bottom of the spike 
there may be blooms that are dropping 
—these can be clipped off. Cut the 
spikes the evening of the day before 
the show, strip off the leaves to the 
depth of the container in which they 
will be shown, and place them in water 
sufficiently deep to cover the remaining 
leaves, but be careful not to get the 
blooms wet. Let them stand in a cool 
place with the leaves immersed, over 
night. Transpiration from Delphinium 
leaves seems to be very great, but when 
the leaves are immersed and left for 
several hours, so that they may absorb 
all the water possible, wilting is usually 
avoided. 

In taking the spikes to the show, 
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arrange the transportation so that the 
blooms do not become crushed. They 
cannot be piled in a box several layers 
deep (which I have seen done many 
times) without danger of becoming so 
crushed as to ruin their chances for a 
ribbon. If taken to the show in a 
closed car, they can be placed in jars 
or heavy vases, in water. If they must 
be boxed, place two or three sticks 
(number depending on length of spikes) 
across the box a couple of inches from 
the bottom, lay the spikes carefully on 
the sticks and tie them so they will not 
shift. Then place more sticks above 
those already placed and add another 
layer of flowers. It is some trouble to 
pack them safely, but what is the use 
of spending nearly or quite a year pro- 
ducing the blooms, only to ruin them the 
last hour or so before the show? 

In staging the blooms, the require- 
ments of your particular show must be 
the guide, as no two of them seem to 
have the same rules. 

It is necessary to set out several times 
as many plants as you think will be 
needed, so that spikes in exactly the 
right condition may be selected; some 
will be too far advanced, some not far 
enough; also allowance must be made 
for the casualties which slugs, wind, ete., 
inflict on the exhibitor. 








_ Miss Bauer’s 
Naturegrams 





HE Mayfly (Ephermerida) does not eat 
in its short life of but a day. It is 
the only insect that after acquiring wings, 
sheds its skin. The Mayfly lays eggs in or 
near water, where they spend a three-year 
cycle before hatching again into a Mayfly. 
Trillium grandiflorum varies greatly in 
size. In the woodlands every Spring I find 
dwarfs less than an inch across, and on 
large plants, flowers that measure more 
than three and one-half inches across. 


Humming Birds have been seen getting 
hairs from Mullein plants and from Fern 
coverings with which to line their nests. 


Deer shed their horns annually. The 
horns are not around on the ground long 
for wild animals like porcupines and 
squirrels gnaw them. 


White Ash buds do not open until May. 
The Trees are male or female. The male 
flowers are dense reddish-purple clusters, 
while the female flowers are in more open 
bunches. 


Greskow is a favorite vegetable from 
Norway. It is successfully grown in Wis- 
consin to huge size, like a Pumpkin or 
Squash, which it much resembles. It has a 
citron-like quality. It makes a delicious 
preserve put up with sugar, lemon, and 
stick-vanilla. 

The Citron of commerce is the fruit of 
a tree belonging to the Citrus family. It 
is melon-like in appearance and edible only 
when cooked. The so-called Citron of gar- 
dens is a variety of Watermelon, with a 
firm or hard flesh, used for preserving. 

The baby Bluebird’s first coat of feathers 
have a Thrush-like resemblance, are spotted 
on the back, and have whitish breasts 
spotted with brown. The male parent’s 
head, back, tail, and wings are bright blue, 
with a cinnamon-brown breast. 


The Spring Beauty closes its flowers 
when the sun isn’t bright, and when open 
attracts those Insects that are sun-loving, 
thus attracting only the kind of costumers 
that are beneficial for pollination. 


Bird Migration baffled our Nature 
Students of early times. Some old-time 
authors thought Birds buried themselves in 
mud through the Winter, while some 
believed that Migratory Birds spent their 
vacation periods on the moon. 


The Weeping Willow is reddish-yellow 
when bare of leaves, and is very attractive 
in both Summer and Winter. In early 
Spring they put out their catkins, the male 
on one Tree and the female on the other. 
The Bees are very fond of these flowers, 
thus fertilizing them. 


Birds are fond of the Cecropia Moth 
Cocoons, and of other Cocoons, as is proved 
by the holes usually found in them. The 
juicy morsel has been sucked out furnish- 
ing them choice food in Winter. 


The American Pasque Flower, that blooms 
early in the Spring, is the State Flower 
of South Dakota. It also grows in Wis- 
consin where they are sometimes called 
“Badgers.” This hairy plant, of lavender 
Flowers with golden center, and .lovely, 
silky buds, grows on sandy or gravelly 
slopes with western or southern exposure. 


The larvae of the Azure or Spring Butter- 
fly are an attraction to Ants. The moment 
honeydew appears, the Ants are there to 
sip it up, the same way as Ants always 
find Aphis for their honeydew. 


Dutchman’s Breeches bloom so early and 
the nectar is so deep, that only the long- 
tongued female Bumblebees can get it. 
They also nip holes with ragged edges. 
Wasps make a clean-cut hole while Car- 
penter Bees cut slits through which they 
get the nectar from deep flowers. 


The Purple Trillium, also called Ill- 
Scented Wake Robin, has a repellant odor 
to attract the flesh flies and insects which 
fertilize it. 
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Typical 
Oncocyiclus 
Iris 








Stolinifera, typical Regelia Iris 

















Some Interesting and Rare 


offered by the Tall-bearded Iris, 

but few are aware of the dis- 
tinctive beauty afforded by the Oncocyelus 
and Regalia Iris, together with their hy- 
brids. Even the most critical flower con- 
noisseur will readily admit that these odd 
types far surpass in beauty even the 
finest introductions of the Tall-bearded 
class. 

The Regelia species is native to Turke- 
stan and Armenia. The typical flower is 
slender and delicate, the stalk bearing 
two and sometimes three blossoms. The 
bearding on the falls is limited to a nar- 
row line from the middle to the base. 
Most of the varieties are free bloomers, 
with stalks growing from 18 inches to 
three feet in height. 

Hoogiana 1s the outstanding variety in 
he Regelia group. The flower, notable 
for its wonderful smoothness of texture, 
is a beautiful, satiny sky-blue of uniform 
olor and is set off by a bright golden 
beard. As a speciman plant. it is un- 
surpassed and may be used satisfactorily 
for indoor decoration.’ Stolinifera is 
elongated in form and combines fawn and 
yrown with clear blue in an undescribable 
lending. A peculiarity of this variety 
is its wavy falls and standards. One 
other Regelia worthy of mention is Kor- 
olkowi, a creamy-white, with intense 
blackish-maroon veins spreading over the 
entire flower which give it an unusual 
black and white striped effect. The beard 
is a dark metallic bronze, and the falls 


Fe sites flower lover knows the beauty 


BY HOWARD WEED, (Oregon) 


bear a dark mahogany blotch at the 
throat. 

The Onecocyelus species is native of 
Asia Minor, Palestine, and Syria. The 
typical flower is much larger than the 
average Tall-bearded Iris. It has almost 
round standards, as wide as three inches, 
and the falls are even longer. Intricate 
veining makes a network over the petals, 
but is interrupted on the falls by a heavy 
beard, often intensely black in color. The 
flower stalks are short and stocky, rarely 
growing more than two feet high. Al- 
though the plants produce numerous 
bloom stalks, each stem bears but one 
flower. 

Only one variety of this species, Susi- 
ana, is widely grown in this country, and 
even it needs special care. The gigantic 
standards and falls of this variety are 
covered with intricate veining and speck- 
ling of deep purple-black, upon a gray- 
white ground. Susiana is known as the 
mourning Iris and was grown commerci- 
ally in Europe as early as the sixteenth 
centry. Other Oncocyclus varieties grown 
for experimental purposes are Lupinda, 
Sarii, Lorteti, Bismarkiana, and Mariae. 
Two varieties, Gatesi and Iberica, have 
been widely used for hybridization pur- 
poses. 

Fortunately, the lack of hardiness on 
the part of the Oncoevelus varieties is 
off-set by the vigor of their descendants, 
the Pogo-cyelus and Regelia-cyclus hy- 
brids, resulting from crosses of the 
Oncocyelus with the tall-bearded pogon- 


Iris Types 


iris and the Regelia species. The best 
known of these hybrids is William Mohr, 
an immense flower with standards 314 by 
234, inches, and ranked among the best 
ten Iris. The ground color is pale lilac, 
but the entire flower is beautifu_ly veined 
maganese violet. 

A dwarf off-spring of Susiana is Zwan- 
enburg, which is an unusual flower of 
great size, blooming extremely early in 
the Spring. The cream standards are 
blotched greenish-buff, and the falls are 
chamois to olive-brown in color. It is a 
prodigious bloomer and rapid multiplier, 
which accounts for its present low price. 
There is no Iris more hardy or more odd 
in appearance. 

Hamadan and Flecta are two varieties 
of similar growth and eoloring. Both 
have upright open ruffled standards of 
uniform rich violet and flaring falls of 
about the same color, with a white throat 
overlaid with purple veining. Hamadan 
blooms the earlier of the two and has a 
pronounced plush-like deep-black beard, 
nearly covering the entire width of the 
falls. 

Charon, Turkoman, and Saturnus, re- 
semble each other in form but differ 
slightly in color. The standards of these 
varieties are attractive shades of reddish- 
brown, with the falls darker. 

Other varieties of merit are Beatriz, 
heavily veined and dotted lavender on a 
gray ground; Ib-pall, ruffled reddish- 
lilac standards and dark-violet falls over 
a white ground; Hera, bright ruby-red 
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standards beautifully veined; Irene, odd 
grayish-white, veined black; Lady Lilford, 
a deep blackish-purple; and Belliorio, a 
graceful flower of lavender mouse-gray. 


The outstanding feature of the Regelia 
and Oncocyelus groups is their earliness 
of bloom, many of the varieties flowering 
three and four weeks before the tall- 
bearded sort. They are, therefore, of 
material aid in lengthening the flowering 
season of the garden. A few of the hy- 
brids such as Hamadan bloom a second 
time in the Fall. 


Upon first seeing these flowers, one can 
scarcely believe they belong to the Iris 
genus.- Not only are they distinctly dif- 
ferent from the more common Iris, but 
they vary greatly among themselves. The 
person who wishes to add to his garden 
of rare gems need not concern himself 
with fear of duplication or marked simi- 
larity. Most of the varieties offered com- 
mercially may be purchased for one or 
two dollars each. 

These uncommon species of Iris were 
first introduced into this country by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
which established test gardens in Virginia 
and California to ascertain their peculi- 
arities and requirements. These experi- 
mental stations found the plants to be 
immune from disease and attacks from 
insects, with the exception of aphis and 
thrips encountered in California. The 
department distributed specimen plants 
among the commercial Iris Growers, who 
aided in bringing these hitherto little 
known Iris to the attention of flower 
lovers. 

The roots of these plants differ from 
the bulbs of the English and Dutch Iris, 
and also from the fleshy rhizomes of the 
bearded class. The Regelia group have 
comparatively long finger-like roots called 
corms and the Oncocyclus varieties have 
shorter ones. Lateral buds form on the 
side of the old corm which dies and dis- 
appears after it has produced a flower. 
The feeding roots grow from the outer 
and under side of the corm, disappearing 
almost entirely in the dry summer wea- 
ther when the root is dormant, but re- 
appearing when fall growth commences 
in the Autumn. 


A few simple requirements must be 
followed in growing the Oncocyclus, Re- 
gelias, and such hybrids which have 
similar corm-like roots.’ These directions 
do not apply to William Mohr, Hamadan, 
Flecta, and other such hybrids that have 
roots resembling the bearded rhizome. 
The corm-like roots should be planted in 
well-drained loose soil in a sunny loca- 
tion. Shallow planting of not more than 
two inches is desirable after all dead and 
useless portions have been removed. An ap- 
plication of lime to the soil is sometimes 
beneficial. The most important requisite 
is protection from summer rains. The 
reason for this requirement is to allow 
an opportunity for the callousing or heal- 
ing over of the line of cleavage between 
the old decaying corm and the healthy 
new ones. In moist soil there is little 
opportunity for the corms to heal, so that 
the rotting of the older useless portions 
sometimes extends into the newer tissues. 

In sections where rain falls during the 
Summer, flower lovers have withheld all 
moisture by means of cold frames. But 
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if this method is not satisfactory, the 
plants may be taken up, stored in a dry 
place, and replanted in late September, 
in time to start into growth before the 
coming of Winter. A few growers go so 
far as to grow the plants in pots, burying 
the pots in the Fall, where they are left 
until after the flowering season. After 
blooming, the pots may be lifted and put 
away in a dry sheltered spot. When 
placed in pots, they are easier to protect 
in extreme cold weather. 


These rare beauties look well no matter 
where they are placed, for visitors are 
sure to discover and comment on their 
distinctive and novel appearance. Be- 
cause of their requirement in regard to 
summer dryness, it is best to place them 
in small beds which will not be irrigated. 
They are particularly attractive in rock 
gardens, because of their short stature 
and earliness of bloom. The use of any 
commercial fertilizer is satisfactory so 
long as it is not aciduous and is mixed 
well with the soil. 


There is reason to believe that within 
a few more years, we shall have a large 
race of these delightful hybrids. Cross- 
pollenization with the bearded types is 
being carried on continuously by amateur 
and professional hybridizers, and this ex- 
perimentation is bound to result in im- 
proved varieties. If this class makes a 
similar rapid advance during the next 
decade as the tall bearded class has made 
in the one just past, we can look forward 
to seeing some wonderful creations, 


These Pogo-cyclus hybrids have passed 
every test imposed by the critical flower 
lover. Not only are they larger than 
most other Iris, but they are of exquisite 
form. The blending of the various shades 
of their distinctive coloring is always har- 
monious. Their substance is such that 
they will stand rougher treatment than 
flowers of other Iris species. For the 
gardener who would like to grow some- 
thing a little rare, an attention getter, 
and a flower of marked beauty, the Onco- 
eyclus, Regelias, and their hybrids, cannot 
be too strongly recommended. 





Haresfoot Clover (Trifollum 
arvense) 


HE funny, fuzzy heads of this inter- 
esting plant are often passed by un- 
noticed, thinking they are the remains 
of some perished blossom. Most people 
fail to identify this as a species of Clover, 
notwithstanding there is no way of getting 
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away from the trifoliate leaf. The gen- 
eric name trifolium is derived from the 
Latin, tres—three, and folium—a leaf. 
It alludes to the three parted, composite 
leaf, which is characteristic of this 
family. This Clover is an immigrant 
from Europe, the name comes from a 
fancied resemblance to a rabbits’ foot. 
It is an annual, with a slender and erect 
stalk, many branched, and covered with 
silky hairs. It grows from six to eigh- 
teen inches high, and every branching 
stalk and stem is sheathed with a stipule; 
having a pair of long, curving, needle- 
like points. The three, thin, small, vel- 
vety leaflets, forming the compound leaf, 
flare from the tip of a long, slender stem. 

The sweetly-scented flower heads, usu- 
ally oceur in terminal pairs. They are 
oblong in shape, the general tone being 
pearl gray tipped with pink. They are 
composed of numerous florets densely ar- 
ranged in the exceedingly thick and 
downy plume, which varies from one-half 
to one inch and a half in length. 

This Clover blooms from May until 
September, and is common east of the 
Mississippi river. 

Mrs. M. N. Witcox, (Kans.) 





Wild Flower Garden-Nook 


Y Wild Flower Garden-nook, is 
planted in a shady corner formed 
by an ell of the house, facing northeast. 


The first to blossom in the Spring are 
the Bluebells, planted alternately with 
tall-growing Ferns that start growth 
later, along the north wall; and thus pro- 
tected, the blossoms last a long time. 
Before the foliage becomes unsightly in 
ripening, they are completely hidden by 
the Fern’s growth. Both were trans- 
planted from the banks of the Cohocton 
River, as well as two tall plants which 
are beautiful as Palms, in growth which 
they resemble. I call them my Wild 
Palms, not knowing their real name. 
Planted close to the Ferns are Wild As- 
ters of a reddish-purple shade, found 
along Lake Keuka, intermingling with 
Solomon’s Seal, whose white plumy blos- 
soms I admire. 

Then the last of May and first of June. 
my wild Lupine blossoms; another beau- 
tiful shade of blue. There is also a large 
clump of garden Heliotrope for frag- 
rance. Near the edge are low-growing 
evergreen Ferns, Jack-in-the-Pulpits and 
blue Violets. I am still searching for 
some yellow ones. 

Around the corner against the north 
wall is a bed containing more Jack-in-the- 
Pulpits, small Ferns, pink and yellow 
Lady Slippers, a few Columbines which 
I knew in my girlhood days as Honey- 
suckles. 

You ean plainly see I have beauty the 
whole season. On the corner between 
these beds is a Summer Lilac opening 
with the Bluebells and closing with the 
Asters. ; 

My dining room windows overlook all 
this, which makes a feast for the eyes. 

All it cost was many happy hours 
spent with friends in hunting and gath- 
ering them, and many sweet memories I 
have in store beside. 


Mrs. CATHARINE Giuumore, (N. Y.) 
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Roses.—-Mrs. Henry Morse (left) and Willowmere (upper right) 


What to Do With Roses in May 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society,—Editor American Rose Annual 


WV, Be times I have urged those 
who read these rose papers in the 
FLOWER GROWER to plant early, 
very early. One finds that in England 
and in the Southern States winter-plant- 
ing is preferred. Much discussion has 
raged about the subject of fall-planting in 
the frozen North, and as yet the honors 
are about even. 

But there is no dispute whatever as to 
the desirability of very early planting, 
when spring-planting only is involved. It 
is assumed, therefore, that any who read 
what I write will have planted Roses for 
1932 preferably in March if it could be 
done, and assuredly in April. 

I have each year, confirmation of my 
feelings that rose roots are not com- 
pletely dormant long in Winter, if at all, 
and that if they are handled after the 
spring flush of growth effort has reached 
them, the root hairs which transfer the 
fertilization and moisture from the 
ground to the twigs which are to produce 
the flowers, may have been rubbed off, 
seriously injuring the plant. 

Just here a little item of interest comes 
in. A new form of rose-handling has 
come about, in a curious oblong peat pot, 
so treated that the roots can get through 
it from the inside to the outside, but not 
much can get through from the outside 
in. These are called in commerce, I 
think, “Fertil-potted,” and some experi- 
ments I made last year proved to me, so 
far as one experiment could, that in this 
peculiar package Roses might be held in 
safety far beyond the time when it was 
proper to handle ordinary dormant out- 
door-grown Roses in the Spring. 

But assuming that the Roses have been 
planted and have begun to grow, what 
are we to do with them in May? 

The first evidence of growth on a Rose 
is the pushing forward of the buds. It 


is presumed that the wise planter will 
have pruned his newly-set Roses to not 
more than three, or at most four, stems 
to each Hybrid Tea, and not more than 
three or four buds on each of these siems. 
If he has not done this he is unwise, be- 
cause he is putting an unreasonable strain 
on the roots of the Rose which they will 
not often meet in a fashion to give 
prosperity. 

From these remaining buds, growth 
proceeds. The buds themselves swell, and 
shortly they break into such beautiful 
bronzy foliage as to make painful the 
treatment I must suggest, at least to the 
man or woman who happens to love the 
way God makes things grow. 

When these little bronzy leaves are as 
long as a respectable finger-nail, it is time 
to protect them against the insidious 
black-spot, spores of which seem to be 
everywhere present, like the disease germs 
which we have learned to guard against 
for the human animal. 

These black-spot spores, wholly in- 
visible to the naked eye, get themselves 
into the leaves. They don’t really do 
business until the leaf has grown quite a 
while, and then not until a warm rain 
starts greater growth. It is to protect 
against this time that I suggest the dos- 
ing of the plants with a fungicidal dust 
or a fungicidal spray. 

The best early spray is Bordeaux mix- 
ture. It needs to be applied so that the 
thinnest possible coating of it covers 
every leaf, top and bottom, engaging in 
the dainty little hairs which a good micro- 
scope will show on both surfaces of the 
leaves. What is wanted is to have pres- 
ent a poison meal for the miserable little 
spores to dine and die upon before they 
begin to be active. In May, therefore, 
this spray of properly diluted Bordeaux 
mixture (read the instructions that come 
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with the material) is a good thing to per- 
sist in, not less frequently than once a 
week, and preferably on a regular day, 
just like taking the Saturday bath which 
some of us yet persist in! I1f it happens 
to be threatening rain on that day, hurry 
up and do it anyway, because it is against 
the growth pressure that comes after a 
rain that we are trying to protect. 

If spraying doesn’t seem to fit the cir- 
cumstances, the Massey dust, as worked 
out for the American Rose Society by the 
Cornell pathologists who have done so 
much to make rose-growing safe, will 
serve just as well. It is made up of nine 
parts dusting sulphur and one part 
powdered lead arsenate, mixed together 
and so blown upon the plants that its 
fine substance reaches every part of the 
leaf above and below; not in gobs and 
spots and lumps, but almost invisibly. 

When I write “dusting sulphur” I 
mean just that; not “flowers” of sulphur, 
or “liver” of sulphur. It is a distinet, 
not expensive, and desirable substance 
which improves every year in the hands 
of the live purveyors of insecticides. 

It will be noted that lead arsenate was 
included in this prescription. This seems, 
as we now look at it, to make some chemi- 
eal combination with the sulphur. It 
most assuredly does serve to give the 
lethal dose to any eating insect life which 
early starts to annoy these young rose 
leaves. If one part of powdered tobacco 
is added, the sucking insects also are done 
for. 

Persistence on rose foliage protection 
in May is likely to mean more flowers in 
June, and a great many more in the sum- 
mer months that follow. In my own gar- 
den, we change off to the commercial 
“Fungtrogen” in late May or early June, 
to avoid spotting the foliage. 

Of course this is “old stuff” to mem- 
bers of the American Rose Society, who 
have read and read the data constantly 
provided them. I am told when I pre- 
pare a radio address about Roses (as I 
have had to do frequently in the last 
several years, by reason of the kindness 
of the National Broadcasting Company) 
that I must talk on the basis that my 
hearers have the intellgence of a thirteen- 
year-old boy. I don’t believe it, but at 
any rate I can be and am persistent about 
recommending constantly the repeated 
invariable application of fungicidal treat- 
ment in the early part of the rose year. 

Aside from this prophylactic treatment, 
which is not to cure anything but to pre- 
vent everything, the other May attention 
is that of cultivation. It ought to be 
shallow cultivation, because the Roses do 
root pretty close to the surface of the 
ground. No one can afford to waste any 
fertility of the ground on weeds, and 
keeping the ground absolutely free from 
weeds during these early growing weeks 
is the best possible preparation for the 
mulch which should come later and which 
will stop cultivation for the whole of the 
season. 





A complete file of THE FLOWER 
GROWER for several. years makes a refer- 
ence work, by using the index, which can- 
not be found elsewhere. The larger the 
number of complete volumes, the more valu- 
able it is as a reference library. Be sure 
to save every copy. 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one 
day God will ask us only what 
we are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“T would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPER 





Madison Cooper 





Why the New Car 


OME bright chap has made the statement that he 

cannot understand how, after a man has had one 
automobile, he always gets another. This bright chap 
goes on further and says, that no matter how poor a man 
may be, nor how long it takes him to manage to get the 
first car, he is always able to get a second one, and 
usually a bigger and a better one. It is perhaps a 
rather futile subject to tackle, but this Editor will 
attempt to answer the puzzle which the bright chap 
above referred to found so difficult. Perhaps my readers 
may not all agree. 

An automobile is a necessity these days; it is no longer 
a luxury, and therefore, no man and no family ean be 
criticized for having a ear to get about with. But where 
eriticism is easily justified is in the fact that when a man 
buys the second car, he sometimes does not wait until the 
first one is anywhere near used up; but he gets the 
second one to ‘‘keep up with the procession.’’ Meaning 
thereby that he does not like to have his neighbor leave 
him behind in the race for the latest-model car. Keeping 
up to the fashion and keeping up with your neighbor is 
surely not worth the cost. 

There is a certain pleasure and satisfaction in the 
ownership of an up-to-date and stylish ear; but this 
feeling is entirely independent of the satisfaction which 
a car gives in making it possible for people to get around, 
and get more out of life than they could without a ear. 
Personally I have no patience with a car-owner who is 
chiefly interested in style and the latest improvements; 
and at no time have I tried to compete with such a per; 


son. (Just now I am driving a ear well on the fifth 
year.) The ownership of a fine car means nothing at all 


these days, and if you doubt this statement, just ‘‘take 
a look’’ at those we see driving those shiny new ears, 
and compare the individuals therein, with individuals 
in older models and with less polish on them. Don’t 
think that you are obliged to ‘‘keep up with Lizzy.’’ 
Have a car for what you get out of it, and not for its 
appearance. 

But the deduction from the whole argument is that the 
automobile with many people has been greatly detri- 
mental to their progress,—material, moral, and spiritual. 
If you doubt this statement look about you in your own 
neighborhood. 

And why? If you will analyze what is said above, 
you will know at least a part of the reason or reasons 
why the new car may be a damage. 


Mapison Cooper. 
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The Remedy for Suicide* 


URING the depressing Winter of 1932, two very 
prominent men in the business affairs of the world, 
found it necessary to put an end to their earthly existence 
by committing Suicide. A Suicide is not an unusual oc- 
currence, as it has happened frequently down through the 
ages, and even animals have been known to Suicide under 
certain conditions. 

This little discourse is not intended to be a deep discus- 
sion of the subject, but only to point out some of the 
things which do and may lead people to end their own 
lives, and the remedy. A twisted mentality will account 
for suicide, but this is not an explanation. Twisted men- 
tality has a cause, and the cause generally is that many 
people live too far away from the common things of life. 
Instead of living with their feet in contact with Mother 
Earth, they live in the clouds and live a very unnatural 
life. It is seldom that a man or woman who contacts the 
common things of life, and who has a broad outlook on 
affairs generally, commits Suicide. Where such a person 
has made away with himself it has been the result of 
physical disease and not because mentally unbalanced. 

A professor of psychology in one of our New York 
State Universities, suggests that ‘‘the man who has at- 
tained to every sensation in life has become bored,’’ and 
he cites boredom as a cause of Suicide. That may be 
somewhere near the reason, but what I have said above 
will explain more accurately. 

One great trouble with mankind right now is too high 
living. People want to be somebody that they are not and 
never can be,—and they imagine themselves of far 
greater importance in the world than they really are. 
And at the same time they will not voluntarily assume 
responsibility or obligation. They seem to think that the 
world owes them not merely a living, but everything 
that they imagine they want. 

We should not get too far away from the common 
things of life. Indeed, no person should at any time lose 
contact with the common things of life. The great Rus- 
sian, Count Tolstoy, said that every man should work 40 
days of each year in contact with the soil. Tolstoy knew 
what he was talking about; and although it seems rather 
impracticable for some of us to work 40 days each year 
on the land, if the benefits of such a proceeding could be 
understood, there would be a great rush to attain the ideal 
of the great Russian Philosopher. 

Referring again to the professor of psychology: He 
says that Suicides are more numerous in what he calls 
sophisticated society than in primitive society; all of 
which is expressing in brief, but not very plain terms, 
what I have tried to elucidate above in my simple-minded 
way. He says further that the Suicide rate in New- 
foundland is only one-fifth what it is in the city of 
Chicago. 

But it is not necessary for us to go back to primitive 
conditions to maintain our contact with a natural method 
of living. You who live in the city can get out into the 
country and still retain your city income. Get hold of 
two acres of ground within driving distance of your busi- 
ness or source of income. If you cannot get two acres, get 
half an acre; but not less than half an acre will do for 
you what I would have it do. More about this another 
time ; and I will tell you how a little piece of ground may 
be used. ' 

Soil-contact is the one great remedy for many of the ills 
which beset the human race. 

Mapison Cooper. 

*In the July issue, 1928, not quite four years back, I had another 
preachment on this same subject, under the heading “Why the 
Suicide?” Those who are interested, should look up that Editorial. 


It, may give further interesting suggestions on another phase of 
the subject. 








ETE 
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Dandelions and The Balanced Viewpoint 


ROM time to time I have consistently preached what 

I am pleased to call the Balanced Viewpoint. If any 

of my readers are in doubt just what this term means, 
they will at least get a better idea from what Liberty H. 
Bailey says about Dandelions. From his ‘‘Garden- 
Making,’’ I quote as follows: 

The man who worries night and morning about the 
Dandelions in the lawn will find great relief in loving the 
Dandelions. Each blossom is worth more than a gold coin, 
as it shimmers in the exuberant sunlight of the growing 
Spring, and attracts the bees to its bosom. Latile children 
love the Dandelions; why may not we? Love the things 
nearest at hand; and love intensely. 


Dr. Bailey’s attainments in horticulture are well 
known. His opinion is, therefore, extremely valuable, 
and I am glad to have his help in advocating the Bal- 
anced Viewpoint, but to which he gives no name, simply 
suggesting that we can love the Dandelion if we would 
have the right attitude of mind. 

Why hate Dandelions? Why hate anything? Why 
indeed! There is no possible reason for it. Hate is very 
destructive to the individual who does the hating. In 
fact hate does little damage to anyone but the hate-or. 

But referring to Dandelions: They are nowhere near 
as destructive, nor as disagreeable, nor as bad, as the 
imagination of many people seems to show. Nothing to 
me is more pleasing than a burst of the beautiful yellow 
eolor of the Dandelion on the lawn. And although the 
aftermath in the shape of stems and seed-carriers is not 
desirable, these things are all a part of the great scheme 
of nature and as such are worthy of attention. Get your 
mind into the position where Liberty H. Bailey points, 
and you have a long step toward what I call the Balanced 
Viewpoint; but to which you can attach any name. 

Mapison CooPER 





Boiling Water Kills Many Babies 


NEWSPAPER clipping comes to me which brings 
to mind some of my early experience, and I am glad 
to copy from the clipping as follows: 

“Baby Jones, age 2, was scalded to death this morning 
when he fell into a pail of boiling water which his mother 
had left on the kitchen floor. The mother, attracted by 
the baby’s screams, rushed into the kitchen too late. The 
baby had lost its balance and toppled into the pail. The 
funeral will be conducted—.” 

While it is the purpose of this magazine to tell 
about the beautiful things of life and point the way 
toward a better outlook generally, at the same time it is 
likewise the purpose of this magazine to give caution to 
readers, and what I will say here is most important in 
the homes where there are young babies. 

While I was still very young (before I was fifteen, as 
I remember it), I was called upon to serve as a bearer 
at three funerals of young babies, scalded to death 
through mere carelessness. Young mothers especially, 
do not understand the deadly character of boiling water 
left within reach of the toddlers who are just able to 
get about, and young mothers should be cautioned. 

Children do not realize danger and young mothers and 
young fathers are not much better. Here is where the 
wisdom and experience of the older ones should guide; 
and the older ones should not fail to give caution and 
warning at every opportunity. 

In this enlightened age there is no excuse for a baby 
being scalded to death by boiling water. Far better the 
floor go unscrubbed than that childhood should pay such 
a penalty for cleanliness. 

MapIson Cooper. 
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Pauline G. Ewing 


Mrs. Ewing has been furnishing valuable material for = 
her California Department since January 1929, or for a 
period of more than three years. Her writings bear testi- 
mony to the practical values of her experience and those 
who have followed this particular department from month 
to month have been well-pleased with her advice and 
suggestions. 

(The above photograph and sketch is a continuation of presenting the 
Editorial Contributors of this magazine to readers, which was commenced 
with February, 1931.) 





Bon Voyage Flower Gifts 

VERYONE knows nowadays that gifts of flowers can be 

telegraphed and that a box of fresh and glowing beauties 
can be slipped into a friend’s room at a strange, far-away 
hotel, as easily as it could be sent if the traveler lived next door. 
Gifts such as this bridge distance as nothing else can do, for 
flowers are both intimate and delicate passports to friendship 
at all times. 

As a Bon Voyage Gift, cut flowers are enjoying a well-earned 
vogue at present. So popular is this idea getting to be that the 
most ritzy of ocean steamships are establishing floral depart- 
ments on board. A Bon Voyage gift of flowers includes a bou- 
quet for each day of the crossing. With it is presented a con- 
tainer for the single bouquet; the remaining flowers are kept 
in the ship’s refrigerator and are taken to the stateroom of the 
recipient daily as ordered. This is a happy way to remind the 
voyager, of a friend left behind, and especially appropriate as 
a gift from a fiancé. Anyone, however, may send such a Bon 
Voyage Gift to a friend or relative; always in good taste, 
flowers never offend; and at sea a bit of greenery and breath of 
fragrance are sure to be appreciated, even more than they 
would be on land. 

Airship flower sending is certain to gather momentum as this 
form of speedy travel grows. Cut flowers can be sent across 
the continent in good condition via air, and in the early stage of 
its novelty will create a ripple of excitement and pleasure 
when sent in this way. 

But whether by land, air, or water, a gift of flowers will not 
go begging; it is a splendid custom to give all that one ean 
afford to friends far and near, while they are alive to enjoy 
them. 

Mauve Woop Henry 
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The Inhumanity of Man 


[XN the Wayside Ramblings Dept. this month, Belva Lock- 

wood tells a story of heartless Dog owners on whom she 
calls down the curses of dog ghosts to haunt their former 
owners. 

And this Editor for one is inclined to believe that the 
ghosts of Dogs are likely to haunt a good many owners in 
the here or the hereafter. But, friends, suppose we put 
this on a better basis and not make it too radical? 

Assuming that Dogs and other animals are of little con- 
sequence, (to satisfy those callous and hard-hearted indi- 
viduals who treat the lower orders of life without respect 
or consideration, ) just what is the effect of inhuman treat- 
ment of ariimals on the person who is guilty of such ac- 
tion? The effect is most disastrous. Assuming the animal 
is of little consequence,—that one Dog more or less does 
not matter,—any person who is guilty of inconsiderate or 
inhuman treatment of a Dog or any other animal, is stor- 
ing up for himself, by the reaction on his individuality, a 
bad set of influences which will be most destructive to 
character and spiritual progress. 

This little preachment is written mostly for those who 
have no better sense than to dump Dogs or Cats from a 
car in the country or in some strange neighborhood. This 
is not at all necessary to be rid of an unwanted animal. 
Any person, anywhere, can appeal to a representative of 
the Humane Society in his section or neighborhood, and 
the unwanted animal is disposed of in a humane way. 

The person who will deliberately dump an animal as 
related in the article above referred to, is guilty of a dis- 
tinct crime against nature and will be punished accord- 
ingly. 

MADISON CooPeER. 





Son and Me 


Atte supper, till dark, out in my asparagus bed hoeing 
weeds; or pruning suckers from the young Apple orchard; 
or tying up the Blue Spruce grafts that seem to want to follow 
an inherited tendency toward sidewise growth—there is nearly 
always a little fellow at my side. 

He demands nothing except to be along with me. Volun- 
tarily, he brings his hoe, or the extra clippers. He works, 
too. And as he works, he talks to me incessantly—asks ques- 
tions that sometimes I can answer,—sometimes not. But I 
don’t have to answer, necessarily. He takes no offense if I 
am silent, nor does he count me dumb if, perchance, I don’t 
know—as so often I don’t. 

We do discuss things that I can answer so that he will 
understand—things of importance to him and to me. In him 
there unfolds before me the marvels of an inquisitive little 
mind searching out so many, many things to him still new 
and wondrous. 

Everywhere about him, Elbert III sees at work the one 
predominant endeavor of Nature—propagation. He dis- 
covered that by putting a walnut in the ground the Fall before, 
he could get a Black Walnut tree in the Spring. And that 
the little winged seeds off the big Maple made a fair start 
toward a sugar bush in a few warm spring and summer months. 

I tell him about these things as best I can. You see, Son is 
just nine going on ten—and I am not so very wise. 
doesn’t mind—am I not his Father?—and besides there are so 
many things to learn about. 

When he planted his little garden patch, he put in only Corn 
and Beets (no Spinach). I told him how to put crow-dope (a 
tar concoction) on the corn before he planted it, so the wild 
Pheasants wouldn’t pull it up. 





Last evening, we were picking the Black Raspberries; the 
berries were wonderful, big, black ones that filled a basket 
soon if you picked with both hands. It’s a long row and 


dusk was coming before we got through. Over in the field, 
a cock Pheasant erowed his evening call. The Peacock 
screeched his song—if one may call it that. Clouds were 
hanging heavy over where the sun had gone. 

Over the hayfield a tricky gust of wind made a wave that 


But Son — 
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worked its way across to the brow of the hill and down out 
of sight. 

“Is it going to rain, Dad?” 

“Looks a lot like it, doesn’t it?” says I. 

“Say, Dad—why doesn’t it thunder when there’s heat light- 
ning, anyway? Do you think it’s going to lightnin’ tonight?” 

“Well, dear, I dunno”—answering both questions at once, 
and truthfully. 

A long streak shot across the sky. 
answer a long way off. 

“We better be getting in, Dad. You know Mother doesn’t 
like it alone in the house when it thunders and lightnin’s. 
Gosh, when it struck the garage that time, didn’t it wham? 
Lucky you were there to put the fire out! Supposin’ we were 
all asleep then—and our ’phone busted and no lights? Re- 
member, Dad. Gee, wasn’t that the worst we ever had?” 

Baskets full, getting dark, lightning in the sky: “Let’s go, 
Son.” 

As we gathered up the baskets, there was nervousness in 
his voice, betraying that very uncertain feeling of childish 
fear of coming darkness and the unknown. (I’m not sure 
that it isn’t a manly fear.) 

So we left the raspberry patch to the mercies of the ele- 
ments—and the rain came, making better berries for the 
morrow. 

As I tucked him in bed and kissed him good-night there 
was a sense of gratitude overwhelmning me—something I 
can’t explain. 

Out of the nowhere this little fellow had come into my life 
nine years ago, to be my companion and help me round out 
my understanding of life. I have much to learn yet but I 
shall try to be a patient pupil at his hands. He doesn’t know 
how much he is teaching me. 

I only ask that he and I may go on learning together. 
And if as the years roll along, he continues to have faith in 
me—my cup of happiness will surely be full. 

Am I just a maudlin old man and do I over-estimate? 
Well, perhaps. 

But tomorrow after supper you'll find Son and me out in 
the garden somewhere. We'll be busy with the onion bed, 
and sure as anything, enlarging on some of the delicate prob- 
lems of things we want to know. 


EvsertT Hupparp II (In The Roycrafter) 


Thunder murmured its 





Cats 


HE word “Cat” signifies nightmare to hosts of people. 

Say it to a sportsman and he promptly becomes excited. 
Speak of the animal in the presence of health workers and 
you risk a lecture on the perils of disease contagion to the 
human family. Even Arthur Brisbane has been getting all 
worked up about Cats. 

A Massachusetts pamphlet declares that there are about 
twenty-five million Cats at large in the fields and woods of 
this country, and that they destroy, on an average, from two 
to twelve Birds a day each. This gives a total of 175 million 
Birds a day destroyed by Cats in the fields and woods. 

This is pure hokum. If Birds were destroyed at this rate 
the bird life of the country would disappear in a year. Any 
sixth grade child can figure that killing 175,000,000 Birds a 
day would mean the destruction of 63,875,000,000 in one vear. 
Add to this number the enormous bag of 6,493,454 hunters, 
those slaughtered by air rifles, all those killed off by their 
natural enemies, the toll of drought and disease, and there 
would not be enough left to adorn one Eugenie hat. 

Who knows how many Cats are abroad and how many 
Birds they kill daily? The figure of twenty-five million has 
hitherto been a guess computation of the total number in the 
United States, including the cities where Cats preponderate. 
And we still have city birds in spite of the fact that so many 
of them left with the horses. Twenty-five million Cats could 
not exist in the open country, nor anything like that number. 
They would starve to death. 

The Cat nightmare is just a fish story. And in all the tur- 
moil the humane society group is the only one that is mak- 
ing a sensible organized effort to deal with surplus, wander- 
ing Cats, removing and destroying them by thousands, 
instructing people not to rear kittens, especially females, that 
nobody wants. 

(Editorial in National Humane Review) 
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Nature Songs for Children 





The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











Pussy Willow 


Oh! you Pussy Willow, pretty little thing, 
Coming in the sunshine of the merry Spring. 
Tell me, tell me, Pussy, for I want to know, 
Where it is you come from, how it is you grow. 


Now, my little children, if you look at me 
And my little sisters, I am sure you'll see 
Tiny little houses, out of which we peep, 
When we first are waking from our winter’s sleep. 


As the days grow milder, out we put our heads, 

And we lightly move us in our little beds. 

And when warmer breezes of the Springtime blow, 

Then we little Pussies all to Catkins grow. 
Copyrighted by Churchill-Grindell Co, Song Book No, III. 


Sent in by Rena BaAver, (Wisc.) 





JOHNNIE’S SPRING-SONG 


I am very glad the Spring has come 
The sun shines out so bright. 

The little Birds upon the trees 

Are singing with delight. 


The young grass looks so fresh and green 
The lambs do sport and play, 

And I can skip and run about 

As merrily as they. 


I like to see the Daisies blow, 

The Buttercups once more. 

The Primrose and the Cowslips too, 
And every pretty flower. 


I like to see the Butterfly 

Extend its pretty wing. 

For all things seem just like myself, 
So pleased to see the Spring. 


The Rooks are building up their nests 
Upon the great Oak tree. 

And everything is full of joy 

As ever it can be. 


There is not a cloud upon the sky 
There is nothing dark or sad. 

I jump, I scarce know what I do, 
I feel so very glad. 


God must be very good indeed 
Who made each pretty thing. 
I think I ought to love Him much 
For bringing back the Spring. 


(Sent in by Mrs. Sarah A. Fowler, (Mich.). From Sanders Union 
School Readers, Numbers 2 and 3; author's name not remembered.) 





Man Not Created to Be a Machine 


4 Bees rise of Man to lord of the Animal Kingdom is ex- 
plained by a plausible theory that should worry those who 
glibly say: “This is the day of the specialist.” 

Man won out over the beasts, we are told, because of his 
versatility. The weak man-animal could not run as fast as 
the runners, or climb as well as the climbers, or fight as well 
as the fighters. He could not thrive on grass like the ante- 
lopes, or on meat like the great cats. When a runner got 
after him, he could climb a tree. When a climber chased him, 
he could get down and run. In a bad year for nuts and 
herbs he could help out with a little meat, and when meat was 
searce he could fall back on grass and nuts. 

Gradually his varied activities developed a more complex 
brain system than that of his competitors. At last it set him 
to thinking. That gave him the edge. 

Now, will one of those who want us all to be specialists 
please state the case for the worker who knows how to put 
one nut on one bolt, and nothing else? 


—(Eprroriau 1n Colliers.) 


OFTEN pass a home where a man who seemingly thinks 

he is an old man, daily sits motionlessly alone on a porch, 
“vegetating.” I often feel the urge of offering him a piece of 
pine and a jack-knife, and the suggestion that he take up the 
pleasureable pastime of whittling out simple toys for the 
neighbor’s children, or of making bird houses, or even “just 
whittlin’.” 

However, it’s probably too late now to attempt the reforma- 
tion of his life habits, and by attempting to break in upon his 
inactivity I might disturb his serenity; for some, you know, are 
born with natural temperaments that early in life lead them 
to follow the line of least resistance. 





He who would improve with time should improve his time. 





I hope none of the readers of the FLOwEerR GROWER missed the 
excellent editorial entitled “Old Age and Mental Activity,” in 
the December number. Doubtless you have, as well as I, heard 
people express the hope that they might not be allowed to live 
to a great age, because of the fear of becoming a charge to 
their friends whose duty it would be to take care of them. 

Although the time of life’s termination is not directly in our 
own hands, nor even of our choosing, it were much better that 
dreaded foreboding gave way to hopeful anticipation. Those 
who fear for the happiness of age should decide to keep the 
heart young by cultivating cheerfulness, emanating happiness, 
and disseminating love and gentleness, until these virtues be- 
come so habitual and inherent that whether their home be a 
mansion or a hut, they will be at all times to those around them 
a blessing instead of a burden. In whose hearts the well-springs 
of love are ever flowing, need have no fear of old age, for with 
them there is no old age. 

The tongue-tied little girl who said, “There is no time like the 
pleasant,” expressed a truth fully as valuable as she meant. 


Don’t forget that in your youthful days your grandfather 
was probably considered a “back number.” Many grandfathers 
are. And remember also, that if you’re not keeping pace 
with the times you are also working your way into the discard. 
There is no faster and surer way to grow old than to disdain 
the new because it is new, and to cling to the old for no other 
reason than because it is old. That is why some people are 
old at forty while others are young at eighty. 

THE GuAp PHILOSOPHER 





Leisure a Moral Test 


E are not entirely certain of the ultimate hours and days 

of labor that will prove desirable for man. We are faced 
with something which only a short time ago we vainly sought 
and prayed that we might enjoy—and that is, greater leisure. 
It would appear that the tendency through recent years has 
been toward general reduction of the hours of labor, such as 
in the steel industry, where during the past ten years the hours 
have been reduced from twelve to eight. These changes follow, 
not upon an effort or agitation to bring them about, but rather 
upon necessities like the one in which we now find ourselves. 
In this present situation the hours of labor and the day of 
labor are lost sight of in the formula to distribute among 
those who are customarily employed in a particular establish- 
ment the work for which there are orders. 

But it may be inferred that we face a condition in which 
generally in the community there will be more leisure. The 
question before us next will be: How shall that leisure be 
employed? We are confronted in this nation and in others with 
a testing period. The moral fiber of the community must either 
stand the strain of temptation accompanying greater leisure, 
or use it in such cultural ways as to reinvigorate the indi- 
vidual, to expand his life in many new directions. Failing 
this, some believe, we must slip into the depths of despair 
and eventual disintegration. 

—Myron C. Taytor, {in the New York Times.) 
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Something for Our Children 


SAMMAMANS 





Story of Queen and Towser 


UEEN and Towser were too large Bull 
Dogs. Towser was Queen’s son, but he 
did not look very much like his mother. 
She was nearly all white with just a little 
black around her eyes, while Towser was 
white with more black over one eye and 
black ears. He really did not look very 
much like a bull dog. 
Both Dogs were quite large and cross, 
especially when strangers came near the 




















Queen and Towser 


house. Of course with the family and 
friends, the Dogs were friendly enough, but 
someone attempted to climb in the window 
one night, and was greeted by both Dogs, 
Queen even jumping out the window after 
the man, who was only too glad to get 
away from the place. No one knew who 
he was or what happened, but after 
awhile, Queen came home and asked to 
get back in the house. 

These Dogs loved to ride in an auto- 
mobile, and had many long rides with the 
family. On long trips, Queen had to be 
in a crate as she did not stay in the car 
very well, but Towser rode in state, usually 
in the back seat of the car, going from 
one side to the other, trying to see every- 
thing there was to see from both sides. 

On cold winter evenings, Queen loved 
nothing better than to curl up on a rug 
as close to the fire-place as she could get, 
even sometimes getting so close she would 
almost be burned. When one side was too 
warm, she would turn over to warm the 
other. As the fire burned low, Queen 
would creep farther and farther in by the 
fire until she was almost on the coals. 

Queen and Towser had wonderful times 
playing together, running and jumping 
with each other. When one was gone, the 
other was very lonesome until the absent 
one returned; then there was rejoicing. 
Towser usually went to town in the car 
with the family, while Queen stayed home 
to guard things from robbers. 





An Old English Festival 


HE sky was clear, without a trace of 

any clouds. The sun shone brightly, 
and balmy breezes rustled the leaves on 
the trees and bushes near by. April 
showers had indeed brought May flowers 
which dotted the landscape with their 
bright colors. A beautiful carpet of green 
grass covered the ground. Such was the 


setting for our Old English May Festival. 
Just: beyond the school house and church 
in this little English village stretched a 





beautiful green meadow. The ground 
gently sloped up on both sides, finally dis- 
appearing into a forest on each side. In 
the center of the meadow, a tall straight 
pole was planted, bright ribbons and gar- 
lands of beautiful flowers were wound 
around the pole from the top down to the 
bottom. Around the foot of the pole, and 
away in the distance on all sides, were 
men, women and children dressed in quaint 
old-fashioned clothes of gay colors. Many 
sat in groups on the grass, watching those 
who were frolicking about. Men and 
women joined hands as they danced about 
the pole. 

The people of England were a joyous, 
happy race; the inheritance from the 
Normans and Saxons having come down 
to them, of the boisterous gaiety and 
romantic color. The winding of the May 
Pole was a part of their happy celebration, 
as well as the gay folk dance. At this 
time, many of England’s beautiful old 
ballads and folk songs were sung. 

At the close of this happy celebration, 
the fathers and mothers gathered the 
children together and started for home, 
thinking all the while of the happy and 
joyous time they had enjoyed. This Old 
Festival would be repeated next year and 
perhaps for many more years to come. 
That is where the May Day and winding 
of the May Pole celebrations here in our 
country originated, and is still enjoyed, 
especially in the schools. 





Nature Study 
HIS month we shall study a little about 
an interesting member of the Amphi- 
bians, the Frog. The Baby Frog is called 
a Tadpole, and is hatched from eggs which 
the Mother Frog laid in the water. 

The Tadpole undergoes many changes 
before he becomes an adult Frog. At the 
sides of the neck are the gills through 
which the Tadpole breathes air in the 
water. There is no mouth yet, but by- 
and-by a little horny mouth is formed, and 
the Tadpole is able to eat small water- 
weeds. At first, before the mouth is 
formed, it lives upon the nourishment 
which was stored in its little body while 
in the egg. 

Under the throat are two tiny hands 
called suckers, by which it can fasten itself 
to a water-leaf and rest, when it is tired 
swimming about. The Tadpole grows 
rapidly both inside and out. The gills get 
smaller and lungs begin to form inside. 
Before long, the hind legs begin to appear, 
for up to this time the little animal has 
been using its tail as a means of swim- 
ming. 

Next the front legs begin to grow, and 
when two months old, little Tadpole is 
able to breathe in the water, or come up 
to the surface for a gulp of air. At the 
age of ten weeks, the gills disappear, the 
mouth becomes wider and the horny cov- 
ering of the jaws falls off; the old skin 
of the whole body is shed, and now we have 
a little Tadpole living on his tail. During 
these rapid changes the appetite is lost 
to some extent, the body being nourished 
from a substance found in the tail. Soon 
all of the goodness is gone from the tail, 
and the appetite returns. Now he is 
ready to eat meat, insects or other articles 
of diet. At last all of his tail has dis- 
appeared, and his coat of green has ap- 
peared, he is ready to go to our gardens 
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to hunt for worms, and other insects which 
harm our flowers and vegetables. No 
better friends can be found than the Frogs 
and Toads, which help to keep the harmful 
insects from eating our gardens. 

The Frog works by day while the Toad 
works at night. During the Winter, Mr. 
Froggie goes to sleep in the mud at the 
bottom of a pond. 


It is great fun as well as instructive, 
to keep an Aquarium. If you have a 
stock tank it can be used, or you may make 
an aquarium of glass. Fish of different 
kinds, Snails and some Tadpoles may be 
kept in it. 





Children of the Bible 


HIS month we learn something about 

a little boy by the name of Timothy. 
The boy’s mother’s name was Eunice, who 
was a Jewess, and his father was a Greek. 
We are not told what the father’s name 
was, in the Bible. 

I think this little boy, Timothy, grew 
up in the home, and liked to do the things 
most boys and girls liked to do. He was 
no doubt taught the things in the Bible 
and grew up to be a good man. We do 
not hear very much about him until he 
was old enough to be a teacher, then we 
find him going out with a man named 
Paul who was a great teacher, telling the 
people about Jesus. 

The Bible does tell us his Grandmother 
was named Lois; who, the Bible says was 
a good and faithful woman. 

The teachers and preachers of those days 
had a hard time because so many cruel 
and mean people tried to kill them for 
telling about Jesus. They did not want 
to hear how to be good, but wanted to 
go on in their sinful ways. Those men 
and women must have had lots of love 
in their hearts for God and His Son to risk 
their lives so willingly and be put in 
prison as they were. 


Sunday, the eighth day of this month, 
(May) is Mother’s Day. Boys and girls, 
be sure to do some thing nice for Mother. 
I am sure she would enjoy that more than 
the most expensive gift we could buy, or 
the most beautiful card we could find. 

The flower for Mother’s Day is the Car- 
nation. Red, if she is living, and white, 
if she is not living. Any red or white 
flower will be all right, if you do not 
have the Carnation. 








Something to Color, 


This is the Easter Lily, so 
well liked by flower lovers. 
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The Rock Garden and Rock Plants 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 























Edelweiss, Leontopodium alpinum, often blooms well into midsummer 


Rock Garden Plants for Midsummer and 
Late Bloom 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 


Spring and early Summer, the 

Rock Garden is likely to be rather 
bare of flowers, and it will test a gar- 
dener’s skill to have a quantity of bloom 
during the hot weather of Midsummer. 
There are such quantities of early-flower- 
ing Rock-plants, that the late-flowering 
sorts are quite apt to be overlooked. 
Since practically all of the plants from 
high alpine regions must bloom early to 
produce seed in the short mountain Sum- 
mer, we must find most of our late bloom 
in plants from lower altitudes and dry 
regions. 

Perhaps the best method of all is to 
use the native plants for any particular 
section. By going afield in Midsummer 
one will usually find many plants in 
bloom and some of these will be suitable 
for the Rock Garden. These can be 
marked for moving in cool weather or if 
some care is taken most of them may be 
moved while in bloom. A generous ball 
of earth should be dug with the plant and 
the roots disturbed no more than neces- 
sary. Plant as soon as possible, give a 
thorough soaking and shade for a few 
days, and the plant will soon be estab- 
lished in its new home; but it is advisable 
to remove flowers so the plant may not 
use too much of its strength in producing 
seeds. 

It might be well to mention again that 
a handful of peat moss dug into the soil 
before setting almost any plant (except 
those which require lime) will help in 
carrying them over the hottest part of 
the Summer and this is particularly true 
of Alpines in lowland gardens. 


The following short list of late-bloom- 


A FTER the profusion of bloom in 


ing plants includes some for shade and 

moist places: 

Achillea filipendulina—a yellow Yarrow 
blooming in late Summer and Fall. 
Rather tall but good for the rear of the 
Rock Garden. 

Achillea tomentosum—yellow, early Sum- 
mer till Fall, low. 

Alyssum montanum—bright yellow, dwarf. 
Midsummer. 

Alyssum spinosum—a white flowored, com- 
pact and spiny little shrub. 

Aster Mauve Cushion—a prostrate and 
very late blooming Aster but usually 
caught by frost in the Northern States. 
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Campanula caespitosa, carpatica, muralis, 
pusilla and tomentosa—Bellflowers in 
white and shades of blue; from Spring 
till Fall. 

Colchicum in variety—autumn Crocus for 
moist spots. 


Corydalis glauca—pale Corydalis. Yellow 
and pink; Spring till Fall. 

Corydalis lutea—yellow. Blooms until 
frost. Light shade. 


Cyclamen europeum—Hardy Cyclamen. 
Bright pink. Shade of trees. Protect 
with a covering of leaves in North. 

Delphinium chinensis—7om Thumb. Dwarf 
blue Delphinium which blooms most of 
the Summer. 

Dianthus arenarius, 


deltoides and plum- 


arius. These give some bloom all 
Summer. 

Gentiana Andrewsii—Closed Gentian. A 
native Gentian for moist places. 

Geranium sanguineum—Spring till Fall. 
Carmine. 

Geum Heldriechii—Summer till Fall. 

Helianthemum—some bloom all Summer. 
Various colors. 

Heuchera sanguinea—Summer tili Fall. 
Red. 


Hypericum, varied—Mostly yellow. 


Liatris spicata, pycnostachia, etc.—Blaz- 
ing Star or Gayfeather. 


Linaria Cymbalaria—Kenilworth Ivy. 
Good for covering rock-work. 

Linum alpinum, narbonense, perenne— 
Flax. Spring till Midsummer. 


Lobelia Cardinalis—Summer till Fall. For 
moist spots. 

Mimulus cardinalis, luteus and ringens— 
Monkey flower. Red, yellow and blue. 
For moist spots or moraine. 

Papaver nudicaule—Iceland poppy. White, 
orange and yellow. Spring till Fall. 
Pentstemon, in variety—Mostly in shades 

of pink, red and blue. 

Seabiosa caucasica—lilac blue. Too large 
for the small garden. 

Scutellaria alpina—lilac and white. All 
Summer. 

Sedum in variety. 

Sempervivum in variety. 

Solidago—Goldenrod. Dwarf sorts. 

Veronica incana— 

Blue. 


gentianoides and V. 


Construction of the Moraine Garden 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 


pine flowers require special treat- 

ment at low altitudes, we must imi- 
tate as closely as_ possible their 
natural surroundings by constructing a 
“Moraine.” And no Rock-Garden is 
really complete without at least a small 
area devoted to these plants. 

In the gardening world there is per- 
haps no word more misunderstood than 
“Moraine.” Properly, a Moraine is the 
accumulated mass of debris—rocks, 
gravel, sand—left by a glacier as ridges 
at its edges or lower end. As _ thus 
formed, the Moraine contains no humus, 
and only as lichens, mosses and plants 
which require no humus, gain a foothold, 
does a thin layer of soil form. This is 
the moraine of nature and here the high 
Alpine plants grow. It will be under- 


Sine many of our most lovely Al- 


stood that the soil is the poorest, that 
the drainage is perfect and that most of 
the water which falls immediately runs 
off through the soil. But there is one 
important point to remember: the 
Moraine usually rises from a_ glacial 
stream and consequently each rock and 
grain of sand is covered with a micro- 
scopic film of water and as the roots of 
Moraine Plants are almost always long, 
they find a plentiful supply of water. 
In the garden, the Moraine has many 
forms and can be almost any area of 
well-drained soil which is watered from 
below. Probably the most approved form 
is made by digging a ditch about three 
feet deep and lining the bottom and the 
sides to the height of about a foot, with 
concrete or tamped clay, making pro- 
vision for a water inlet at one end and 
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an outlet at the other. There must be a 
continual supply of fresh water either by 
maintaining a small but steady flow or 
by draining and refilling once or twice 
a week. The water must not become 
stagnant in the least. About a foot of 
water will be sufficient to supply moisture 
to the soil above. In the Winter the 
water is drained off until growth starts 
in the Spring. 

After the ditch has been constructed, 
there must be placed in it an eight or ten- 
inch layer of coarse stones or broken 
bricks; on top of this a thin layer of 
finer material, then a four or six-inch 
layer of sphagnum or peat moss. © The 
water should rise high enough to wet the 
moss. The remainder must be filled with 
a soil made from stone chips or gravel 
which will pass a half-inch screen, coarse 
sand and a little loam and leafmold. It 
should be remembered that a rich soil is 
sure death to most Alpines and so the 
soil should be almost unbelievably poor. 
As some of the plants come from lime- 
stone regions, a section of the Moraine 
should contain limestone chips. After 
the plants are in, place, the surface should 
be given a dressing of about half an inch 
of quite small stone chips or coarse sand. 


T is not necessary to build such an 

elaborate Moraine, however, for a finely- 
perforated pipe placed in the same sort 
of soil about ten inches below the surface, 
will serve the same purpose if surrounded 
with coarse stone chips to prevent the 
perforations from becoming plugged. 
An elbow and a short, upright length of 
pipe may be attached to one end so that 
it may be connected to a water supply. 
Water may even be poured into the pipe 
although it is more convenient to have it 
connected with a faucet. The important 
thing is to have a steady supply of 
moisture from below. 

A simple Moraine can be constructed 
in connection with a pool by making one 
end of the pool shallow and dumping in 
a few wheelbarrow loads of soil pre- 
pared as above. A few large rocks may 
be placed to hold the soil in place. 

The Moraine should be in full sun but 
a few large rocks may be placed in it to 
give a little protection to those plants 
which seem to need it. This can only be 
learned from experience as plants which 
require full sun in one section might cer- 
tainly need some shade in another. In 
dry climates it may be necessary to mix 
a liberal amount of peat moss in the 
soil and in very hot and dry places it is 
possible to have considerable success with 
Alpine plants by growing in almost pure 
peat moss. 

Conditions vary so much that it is 
impossible to give a list of plants which 
must be grown in the Moraine. Catalogs 
mention those which must. have this 
treatment and it is nearly always safe 
to try all the true Alpines in the Moraine. 

Lest these descriptions seem _ too 
lengthy, the simple requirements of 
Moraine plants may be summed up as 
follows: 

1. Water from below. 

2. Perfect drainage. 

3. Full sun. 

4. Absence of winter wet. 

5. A surface dressing of fine stone 
chips or very coarse sand. 
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Dahlia ‘‘Stunt’’ 


I HAD oceasion to help dig out hun- 
dreds of Dahlia “Stunt” on one of 
the largest Dahlia farms in the world, 
and came to this conclusion: 

The principal cause of “Stunt” is 
loss of a great part of the vitality of the 
root due to its “ancient ancestry.” 

One cannot restore vitality simply by 
keeping off insect pests, cultivating, nor 
by “feeding” the plant. The roots have 
a tendency to lose some of their “pep” 
after the third formation from parent 
root. Old roots are often planted that 
have been planted the previous year. 
There is seldom a “Stunt” to be seen in 
a seedling trial plot or in plants from 
young “very vital’ roots. 

There is a lowering of vitality due to 
insect pests, improper digging, over-feed- 
ing, forcing, or faulty storing. 

Plants propagated from roots that 
lack vitality will also lack vitality. Over- 
propagation (too many cuttings from 
the same roots) also lowers the vitality 
of the plants. 


Ropert C. Wat ey, (N. J.) 





Dr. Blanks’ Tree Dahlia 


HIS is a picture of my Tree Dahlia 

which makes its growth of some 25 to 
30 feet in one season. The blooms are a 
fine lavender on sprays about 6 feet long, 
and it is at its best from the middle of 
November to the middle of December. 
After January first, I cut the plant down 
to the ground. 

The Tree Dahlia is readily propagated 
from the cut stalks, like bamboo canes, 
or from tubers like other Dahlias. 

The Tree Dahlia cannot stand frost 
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Tree Dahlia of Dr. A. F. Blanks 
One season’s growth, about 25-30 feet 








and the wind breaks the long flowering 
branches. 

The small tree to the right is an Ha- 
waiian Holly and near that is a bearing 
Lemon Tree. 

Just at the left is a Juliet Rose which 
often has large Roses on stems 10 to 15 
feet. 

In the foreground is the Butterfly 
Lily, the root of which came from Louisi- 
ana. I have seen this discussed in THE 
FLOWER GROWER. In fact I see almost 
everything of interest discussed therein. 


Dr. A. F. Buanks, (Calif.) 





Dahlia Culture 


Bie following suggestions are given by 
a successful commercial Dahlia grower: 

The kind of soil for Dahlias is a light 
loam or a stony knoll or side hill. 

It is very essential that the soil has 
good drainage. A rich soil is all right if 
it has good drainage. Heavy, solid ground 
will produce an abundance of foliage and 
few and inferior blossoms. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
poorer the soil, the more fertilizer it re- 
quires, and the lighter the soil, the more 
water it needs. It is a very unwise thing 
to advise no fertilizer in growing Dahlias, 
especially in the’ Eastern States. As a 
rule nothing will grow without sufficient 
nourishment. Heavy soil is usually quite 
rich and when lightened will not need as 
much fertilizing as weak, light soil. 

If your soil is heavy with a clay sub- 
soil, it should be lightened with coal ashes 
or sand. If coal ashes are used, the 
coarser they are the better, the main ob- 
ject being to make the soil lighter, more 
porous and to give it a good drainage. 
In applying coal ashes they should be 
plowed, or spaded in, broadcast, 10 to 12 
inches deep, and not dumped in one spot 
where the Dahlia is planted. One part 
coal ashes, or sand and one part soil will 
not lighten it any too much. This will 
give a better drainage and allow the sun 
to act on the soil to a greater depth. 

The ground should be plowed or spaded 
to a depth of eight to 10 inches. Make 
the drill to receive the root,.12 to 16 
inches long and six inches deep, and about 
six inches wide. Lay the root down flat 
in the drill and then apply the fertilizer 
on both sides of the root, four to six 
inches from the root. If pulverized sheep 
manure is used, about one pint is usually 
sufficient to each root according to the 
strength of the soil. If poultry manure 
is used less than one pint to each plant 
is sufficient. It is very desirable to plow 
in a quantity of stable manure broadcast. 
Always stick the stake in the ground before 
covering the root and thus avoid piercing 
any part of the root. 

The Dahlia, as soon as it begins to bloom, 
will absorb the moisture from the soil for 
a distance of two or three feet. The dry 
hot days come. earlier some years than 
others, but usually when the buds begin 
to open it is time to begin watering. The 
best method of doing this is to make a 
basin-shaped mound of earth around the 
plant, about two feet in diameter, and into 
this basin turn three or four pails of water 
as often as every three or four days if 
weather is very dry. . 

—(Rural New-Yorker.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


P MAsaasncesenenecccnnsneet: 
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“Spiegel Grove’’:— 
Two of the many 
Norway Spruce aie 
that border ‘‘Lov- 
er’s Lane” 





These Trees were planted 
by Rutherford B. Hayes, |B 
19th President of the 
U. S., at his home in 
Fremont, Ohio. The es- 
tate, ‘‘Speigel Grove,’’ 
has in recent years be- |PyF 

come a State Park 


* 


est to the nature lover this month, 
it is difficult to refrain from writing 
a book on the subject. 


[eto are so many things of inter- 


Birds hold the spotlight now. Every- 
where we turn we see them. But were 
we so unfortunate as to be deprived of 
our sight, we would know they were all 
about us by their singing and chirping 
and scolding from the first hint of dawn 
until late dusk. 


There is atonement aplenty for the 
humans who must arise at an early hour 
in Spring and Summer. At no other 
time of day is the Bird music so beauti- 
ful, yet we fear but few early risers 
appreciate, or ever hear a note of this 
magnificent chorus. 


Bird nests there are in nearly every 
Tree and Bush, but most of them are so 
well concealed, we do not suspect their 
presence unless the owners inadvertently 
give the secret away. 


Chipping Sparrows like nothing better 
than the dense foliage of a Dorothy 
Perkins Rambler. Although we may be 
certain that a pair of these little Birds 
have a nest concealed in the bush, it is 
next to impossible to find it, unless a 








stray spear of dead grass or a wisp of 
horse hair looms up in contrast to the 
bright green of leaves. 


The first crop of Robin babies are leav- 
ing the nests amid much screeching and 
scolding on the part of both children and 
parents. Not infrequently we find infant 
Robins, helpless, or nearly so, fluttering 
on the ground. Many of them may be 
saved by catching them and placing them 
on slender branches in the vicinity where 
they are found. The parents will claim 
them almost at once, and carry food to 
them. In a very short time they have 
strength enough to use their wings and 
keep out of harm’s way. Next year their 
voices will be added to the spring chorus, 
many times repaying us for our few 
minutes of rescue work. 


There are many who scoff at the idea 
of saving the life of a Robin. In their 
opinion these Birds are good for nothing 
but to eat Berries and Cherries. If it 
were not for the Robins and other Birds 
there would be no Berries and Cherries, 
neither would there be Trees and Bushes 
that bear them. 


The Baltimore Oriole is a typical May 
Bird. Rarely do we see him before this 
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month, unless the weather is warm and 
settled. The Oriole does not like cold 
weather, and so he takes every precaution 
to avoid it. When we hear his clear, 
quick whistle, “here we are,” we may feel 
quite sure that Summer is here. 


To insure Birds visiting our gardens 
through the Summer and Fall, we should 
begin at once to plant a few Flowers, the 
seeds of which are favorites of the Birds. 
Hordes of Goldfinches and Kinglets will 
haunt our Gardens in early Fall if we 
plant a bed of Cosmos now. These little 
Birds are also extremely fond of Lettuce 
seed. A few stalks of Lettuce standing 
here and there in the garden are not 
unsightly with their white fluffy seed- 
balls, and they are a source of great 
delight to these little seed-eaters. 


Marigolds, Coreopsis, Gaillardias, Corn- 
flowers and many others will entice the 
Finches. Sunflowers too have a great 
attraction for the Birds. A garden back- 
ground of the dainty double Sunflowers 
is a pretty sight, and the multitude of 
seeds they produce will bring Titmice, 
Jays, Nuthatches, Woodpeckers and other 
species in such numbers that the seeds,, 
no matter how numerous, will not last? 
long. 


The woodlands are gay with the blos- 
soms of Spring. With few exceptions the 
flowers of April have entirely disap- 
peared. The Spring Beauty lingers per- 
haps the longest of any Spring Flower; 
coming sometimes as early as March, it 
endures through most of May. 


Cherry blossoms come with early May, 
followed closely by the prettiest of fruit- 
tree blossoms, the delicate pink and white 
of Apple. 


And when the Apple blossoms appear, 
that is the cue for numerous epicurians 
to start on the delightful mission of 
Mushroom hunting. May is the month 
we seek those elusive fungi, the Morels or 
Sponge Mushrooms. From this time on 


until cold weather, we find a great variety 
of edible Mushrooms, but unless we have 
absolute confidence in our ability to select 
the non-poisonous Mushrooms, we would 
be wise to admire, but not eat these allur- 
ing growths. 

















Before April is over the Yoad will begin singing his 
love song, but we hear him at his best in early May 

















Single Peonies 
BY H. M. HILL, (Kans.) 


HESE are the oldest and most 
| simple in form of all Peonies, but 


the majority of visitors to our 
garden seem to think them new; and 
although almost everyone expresses ad- 
miration for them, but few buy them. 
This may be partly due to the fact that 
most people buy what they know, or 
some variety grown by a neighbor or 
_ friend, or that some acquaintance has 
recommended. The fact that these single 
flowers have the appearance of being 
more fragile may have some prejudicial 
influence. 

Many of the old Singles were weak of 
stem and floppy, but these have very 
largely been discarded as of little value. 
Fully three-fourths of the Old English 
Sorts, that made up the average collec- 
tion fifteen years ago, are unknown to- 
day. In all the history of growing new 
sorts from seed, little attention has been 
paid to Singles until lately. But, for the 
last few years, a few of our growers have 
been quite selective in their choice of 
only strictly high-class Singles. Because 
of this fact, the class of Singles carried 
by most dealers today is far higher in 
quality than that of the Doubles; and 
now it is possible to make a first class 
selection of high quality Singles at 
modest prices. 

They bloom about a week earlier than 
the Doubles. In the bud form they are 
highly attractive and decorative; and 
even after the flowers open, early evening 
and morning finds them closed. This 
gives variety in landscape effects, and 
they are coming into higher appreciation 
on account of this value. This also adds 
to their charm for table and house decora- 
tion. When cut in the bud they keep 
well. Their simple form enhances color 
values, and makes them seem more pure. 
The buds and blooms stand up well in 


sun and in rain, probably because the , 


bloom does not become water-logged. 
Altogether they represent a verv charm- 
ing addition to any Peony Garden, be it 
large or smal. 


A LIST OF SINGLES 


Duchess of Bedford (Kelway): This is 
one of the Old English sorts that we like 
because it is an attractive bright-pink and 
the plant is unusually vigorous. 

90—Helen (Thurlow 1922)—The high- 
est-rating Single. The double row of 
broad, deep-shell-pink petals have great 
substance. The center is of bright golden 
stamens, and the flower, while quite large, 
holds a cupped form for several days. The 
plant is tall, strong, and upright; and it 
is one of the earliest Peonies to bloom. 

86—Le Jour—le zhoor (Shaylor 1915)— 
The highest-rating white Single. The 
flower is quite large and perfect in form 
with long rounded petals of fine substance. 
The center is bright-golden with green 
carpels tipped carmine. It is a strong 
grower with good stems. 

84—L’ Etincelante—lay-tin-se-lant1. 
sert, 1905.) : 


( Des- 
This excellent pink is one 


of the brightest Singles and has its petals 
bordered with light silver. It is very popu- 
lar and a strong grower. 


85—Marguerite Dessert. mar-ghé-reet-dés- 
sair’. (Dessert, 1913.) Very delicate in 
its beauty—white petals minutely and 
evenly dotted carmine, giving a soft pink 
effect. Bright-yellow center. Tall with 
strong stems and unusually floriferous. 
Well-established plants make a wonderful 
display. 

83—Marjorie Allison. (Shaylor, 1918.) 
A large white with silvery sheen; a free 
bloomer in ciusters. Later and more 
bright than The Bride. 


86—WNellie. (Kelway) Two rows of un- 
dulating petals, shell-pink fading to almost 
white. Small tuft of yellow stamens; 
carpels ruddy green with dark rose tips 
and pink kernels. Medium tall grower 
with stiff stems. 


Prince Bismark. (Kelway) A large, 
deep-crimson flower with golden center. 

78—The Moor. 
flower of deep-purple garnet. With us, 
one of the most striking Singles. Tall 
with erect stems. Flower of splendid sub- 
stance and color; holds well in hot sun. 
The plant is very strong and we should 
rate it among the best. 

79—Toreador. (Wettengel, 1921.) This 
is a very bright crimson-red, with no trace 
of purplé; the same bright-red as Long- 
fellow, in the Doubles. It has a bright 
landscape appeal and is a good thrifty 
grower. 

85—Wild Rose. (Kelway ) Smooth 
white petals thickly powdered with tiny 
rose-pink dots. A cluster of yellow 


(Barr) A large, showy 
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stamens in the _ center. Flower often 
opens with an uneven or imperfect circle, 
and sometimes with a tuft or feather of 
petals in one side of the center. This, 
with the informal bend of the rather low 
stems, and its habit of blooming in 
bunches, makes it unusual. 





Favorite Old Peonies 


HAVE been so well pleased with a 
few old Peonies this past season, I 
wonder why one never sees or hears about 
them. One of these was Daubenton 
(Crousse), an old variety offered by about 
three growers as a violet-rose. As it 
grows here it is quite similar in size and 
shape to Mons. Jules Elie, but of course 
is a darker rose. The two would be very 
nice arranged together. Looks much like 
one of those big mauve Chrysanthemums. 


Ruth Brand is a_ glossy lilac-pink 
Peony, somewhat like Mons, Jules Elie, 
This is the first year I have had it 
bloom on plants old enough to give 
typical blooms. 

A few years ago I bought a Peony 
from a southern nursery under the name 
of Rosa corna plena. This was one of 
the finest bright rose-pinks I had this 
year. I wonder if it is sold under another 
name? Can anyone tell me more about 
this variety? It is also a bomb type. 

I would also like to know of a bomb 
type, lighter in color than Mons. Jules 
Elie, a shell or blush-pink. If anyone 
can tell me of one, please let us know 
more about it. 

Only one more old red I have and that 
is good enough for anyone. Pottsi plena. 
This is a very splendid red, full of bloom 
every year. 

I agree with Mr. George Woodruff, 
(Iowa), that specialists and fanciers seem 
to overlook many of the fine old sorts. 


Mrs. Wu. L. McLavuGuurin, (N. Y.) 





List of Approved Vegetables for the Home 
Garden 


BY MRS. FRANK BARRETT, (N. Y.) 


at the corner grocery, buying by 

the pictures only. The pictures are 
attractive, but they do not always repre- 
sent the goods; and we prefer to buy from 
reliable seed houses, which we see ad- 
vertised in the FLower Grower, and in 
other horticultural and farm papers. 

The following list is not a complete 
one by any means, but it comprises those 
we have had the best satisfaction with, 
and those marked with a star are espe- 
cially good market types. 

We select from our garden many ex- 
hibition specimens that prove prize- 
winners at our County Fair from year to 
year. 


r [ OO many people select their seeds 


Beans: Onions: 
Stringless Green pod. The Southports.* 
1000 to 1. Australian Brown.* 
Bountiful. Red Wethersfield.* 
Sure Crop. Silver Skin.* 

Ebenezer. * 

Beets: 

Blood Turnip.* Peppers: 


Detroit dark red.* 


pt é Ruby King.* 
eclipse. 


Long Ceyenne. 


piuante early.* Radishes: 
larly Wonder.* : 
Crosby's Egyptian.® — oe of each 
Alpha Globe and long. 
Market Gardeners.* A little round red 
White tipned and 
Cabbage: y 
ariegated. 
Wakefield. ” 
yawn | Acre.* Spinach: 
openhagen. 7 . 
Pe Tsai. New Zealand. 
Red Danish.* Swiss Chard: 
Savoy. Lucullus. 
“eo . Tomatoes: 
xheart. 
ae Half Long.* orgy ay 
onchon. } k 
Seahen. Ponderson.* 


Long Orange. 


Summer Squash: 
Chantenay.* q 


The Crooknecks.* 
The Patty Pans. 


Cucumbers: Cocozelle. 


Extra Early.* 
Davis Perfect.* 
Long Green.* 
White Spine. 
Fordhook Famous. 


Kohl Rabi: 
Vienna.* 


Musk Melon: 


Benders Surprise.* 
Jenny Lind. 
Early Hacicensack.* 


Winter Squash: 
Hubbards.* 
Delicious Quality. 
Mammond Chili. 
Acorn or table queer. 


Turnips: 
Red or Purple top. 
White Globe.* 
Milan.* 
Golden Ball.* 
Rutabagas.* 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
etters received, prove the unique rela- 
ionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“T have never read a magazine so full of 
splendid articles and information from cover 
to cover.” (Chicago, I11.) 


“I value your magazine most highly,—not 
mly for its horticultural information, but for 
its solid chunks of hard common sense.” 

(Hershey, Pa.) 


“TI am subscribing to five other garden papers 
but THE FLOWER GROWER beats them all put 
together.” (Pasadena, Calif.) 

“I enjoy your magazine very much and 
especially your editorials which furnish one 
with inspiration for higher ideals and better 
things.”’ (Iowa City, Iowa.) 

“Your magazine is fine and I read it from 
cover to cover as soon as it comes.”’ 

(Kennedy Hgts., Ohio.) 

“Just another instance of the practical value 
of THE FLOWER GROWER: 

“For two or three years past, a Plum Tree 
in my garden has bloomed profusely, setting a 
large amount of fruit, and then dropping it 
all when the fruit was partially matured. In 
the April number, various reasons for this be- 
havior were given, one of which I was pretty 
sure to be the correct answer in my case. 

“Other garden magazines simply rehash year 
after year the same old stuff that most of us 


know. Yours is full of new material every 
month.” (Hinsdale, Il.) 
“Your ‘Balanced-Viewpoint’ editorials are 


good lessons for any serious thinking man. To 
admit that we do not know when we do not, 
and stand square upon what we do know by 
experience, is worthy of thought. I would 
not think of being without THs FLOWER 
GROWER for your editorials alone, to say noth- 
ing about the volume of other intellectual 
reading matter.” (Plymouth, Wis.) 


“THR FLOWER GROWER is always welcome. 
It is truly a magazine by itself, full of variety, 
and most interesting information of many 
kinds, and I have from the first acquaintance 
~with it, spoken warmly of it to those of my 
friends who have kindred souls. 

“In addition to the good things from your 
readers, the spirit of your own editorials show 
‘what manner of man you are’ and I have en- 
joyed your steadfastness in showing ‘the faith 
that is in you.’” (New York, N. Y.) 


“T am a faithful reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, being especially interested in all ar- 
ticles on the Gladiolus, which I take delight 
in growing. I have found the magazine the 
most interesting and instructive I have ever 
read, and look forward each month to its 
arrival.” (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

“I would not grow flowers without THE 
FLOWER GROWER. The editorials are fine and 
are a great help in casting aside the seeming 
burdens of life.”’ (Lebanon, Ky.) 


“T am a new subscriber in THE FLOWER 
GROWER family but feel right at home. Your 
magazine is worthy of a place in every home 
whether they grow flowers or not.” 

(Minerva, Ohio.) 

‘Seems to me each number of THp FLOWER 
GROWER really excels the one just before. I 
cannot eat, or sleep until I read every word, 
and then I wish the issues would come oftener.” 

(Webster, Mass.) 

“T have had your great paper for two years 
now and I could not do without. I look for- 
ward to the time it will appear on the news- 
stand. I cannot get it quick enough.” 

(South Vancouver, B. C.) 


“I have had THr FLOWER GROWER for two 
years and have become a permanent reader. 
The ‘balanced viewpoint’ was not at first un- 
derstood but we are learning, thanks to your 
continuation of same. 

“Your editorials are especially appreciated 
and are never too long.” (Laurel, Ore.) 

“There is more garden material in one issue 
of THe FLOWER GROWER than in a whole year 
of the pretentious garden magazines.” 

(Detroit, Mich.) 


“Your magazine seems to be just a talk 
among friends,—as though I had admired your 
garden and stopped to tell you so, and we were 
swapping experiences. I read THE FLOWER 
Grower from cover to cover and back again, 
So many questions I have wanted to ask some- 
one with experience and I have found these 
asked by others and answered in THE FLOWER 
GROWER.” (Saratoga Springs, N. Y.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is one magazine the 
whole family reads from cover to cover.” 

(Merced, Calif.) 

“We are beautifying our farm home grounds 
with trees, shrubs and flowers and we find 
THE FLOWER GROWER a wonderful ide; with 
its wealth of instruction and helpful ideas.” 

(N. Battleford, Sask.) 


Looking across Yellow. 
stone Lake from the 
Hotel, Yellowstone Park. 
This beautiful Lake is 
one hundred miles in 
circumference. Motor-boat 
trips afford a most pleas- 
ant recreation. 
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THE FRAGRANT GLADIOLUS 


I am sure that there must be considerable 
interest among Glad-fans regarding the sub- 
ject of Fragrant Glads. There is, of course, 
room for discussion as to whether the Glad 
would be benefited by the addition of an 
odor. That question I do not propose to 
discuss. 

I have presumed that odor in Glads, must 
be obtained from the species Tristis. How- 
ever, I am not an experienced botanist and 
since the family to which the Glad belongs 
is very extensive, I quite possibly have 
missed those fragrant wild varieties, if 
others exist. 

The field is an extensive one. For in- 
stance, there is the question of whether 
fragrance will be transmitted to descendants 
of these present varieties which have re- 
cently been placed on the market. Two dif- 
ferent growers have, to my knowledge, put 
Fragrant Glads on the market. Photo- 
graphs of these varieties do not show very 
impressive spikes. Yet we must not criti- 
cize the shape, size, and form of these new 
varieties. Rather should we realize that 
the production of a scented Glad is in 
itself an impressive achievement. 

Those breeders who have obtained hybrids 
that have a fixed fragrance which is notice- 


able and permanent should make haste to 
advertise and to market them. They will 
surely get the support of the Glad-loving 
public. Especially will they encourage, in 
this manner, the exchange of notes and 
ideas which will be of a distinct advantage 
to the furtherance of this work. 


James Correy, (N. Y.) 








HOW TO BEAUTIFY AN UNSIGHTLY 
BANK 


Our home is in the country on a promi- 
nent highway, and just past the house is 
a bank several yards long, and ranging from 
four to ten feet high (from road bed). 
This space had grown up in weeds and 
briars for years and years, so friend hus- 
band got busy and cleaned off all the 
growth. Then he spaded the whole space. 
Then we set Pink and Red Rambler Roses 
on the very edge, so they may ramble down 
the bank to the road ditch. Then we 
planted a perennial border, using double 
Hollyhocks for a background; next we put 
in a mixture of Shasta Daisies, Physostegia, 
Larkspur, Gaillardia, Ageratum, Monarda, 
Lemon Lilies, Orange Lilies, and Poppies, 
Then we set a row of Iris from end to end; 
finally “——~,* on the front side with 
Petunias and Verbena. And people are 
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complimenting the change. I mean to later 
set Hardy "Mums also. 

Will try to have blossoms all Summer, 
and the beauty of it is, that it required 
only about two days work and this will be 
a thing of beauty for years to come. 

Let’s all plant more flowers and try to 
cover up the unsightly places. 


Mrs. J. T. D., (Tenn.) 


INHUMAN TREATMENT OF ANIMALS 


A car stopped near a corner, the door 
opened, a little Dog was put out and the 
car sped away. All day the little Dog 
watched in vain for its return. 

A little girl tried to coax him to follow 
her home from school, but in vain. That 
little ball of fur could not believe he had 
been deserted. Weary and hungry, he still 
kept vigil after darkness fell, meeting car 
after car, hoping his master would return. 

Sometime during the night he misjudged 
speed or distance, and in the morning, his 
faithful little body lay crushed and lifeless 
in the road. 

Whoever the heartless owner was, may 
the ghost of a little white Dog, haunt him 
for a long, long time. 

Another case was a large black police 
Dog; the owner kicked him from the car 
and sped away. He had been trained to 
keep out of the path of autos, so for a 
week he ran along the road beside the cars 
and he too looking for his owner to return. 
He was very thin when kicked out, but 
another week (he refused all offered food) 
and all his bones could be counted. He 
resented the approach of kind hands to 
feed him and refused to leave the spot 
where he landed from the car. Finally 
one man in mercy shot the poor suffering 
creature. 

May his big black ghost also haunt his 
owner. 

There are many cases besides these, of 
dumping them from cars. Why in mercy 
do not the owners close their lives in a 
painless way? 

BeLvA LocKWoop. 





POISONING BY PLANTS 


This seems to depend on the individual. 
I know many who cannot handle Primula 
obconica, one of whom is our leading 
florist. He found that when so poisoned, 
the best thing he could do was to plunge 
his hands and arms in hot water. 


Geo. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


METHOD OF SEED GERMINATION 


So many of the FLower Grower readers 
complain about the seeds not germinating, 
so I am offering my way. 

I have been growing flowers for years and 
only in the last few years have I found a 
way, so now nearly every package of seeds 
I plant grow. I find perennial seeds hardest 
to germinate. 

Have grown over sixty different varieties 
of perennials within the last three years 
and only had bad luck with five varieties. 
I have no hotbed—just a small place on the 
north side of the house. 

I open every package of seeds, and put in 
just enough Semesan to cover seeds. Shake 
well so the seeds will be well coated with 
Semesan. I had seeds treated so for three 
years, and they germinated like fresh seeds. 

Try it on the hard varieties—Columbine, 
Sidaleea and Oriental Poppies, and see the 
difference. 


Mrs. Ext Jarvis, (N. Y.) 


TWO KINDS OF BEAR GRASS 
In your December Magazine, Mr. Cross- 
man claims that the Bear Grass of Mr. 
Clark’s September article is found in New 
Jersey which is an error. The species that 
Mr. Crossman is referring to is of the same 
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genus, Xerophyllum, and the species is 
Xerophyllum asphodeloides (not X. tenax 
of the Rocky Mountains) which is found in 
Pine lands from New Jersey to Florida and 
on mountain slopes and summits of North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 


P. L. Ricker, (D. C.) 


GROWING ORIENTAL POPPY 


Some of the FLowerR GROWER readers 
seem to think it is hard to raise the Or- 
iental Poppy, especially pink ones, from 
seed. The seed will germinate as well as 
any other Poppy seed if planted in the 
shade and kept moist. 

I have a twenty-foot row of pink ones— 
Mrs. Gerald Perry, Gerald Perry, and 
Princess Victoria Louise. They were a gor- 
geous sight last Summer. 

I have raised Perry’s White, and last 
Summer tried out a new semi-double,—Pink 
Beauty. They should bloom this year; but 
may not, as these Poppies seem to be the 
most contrary plants I ever saw. For two 
years they persisted in blooming in the 
Fall, and last June was the first time my 
pinks all bloomed as they should. 

The plants should be transplanted as soon 
as they are large enough. If you wait and 
transplant in the Spring, they will not 
bloom that year. 

I have not tried Meconopsis Baileyii, as I 
understood it needs to be grown in the shade 
and the flowers are smaller (4 inches). I 
am lacking the shady situation. 

No reason why we can’t have any color we 
wish as there are so many different named 
varieties. 

Mrs. Ext Jarvis, (N. Y.) 


TO ATTRACT WASPS AWAY FROM 
FRUIT 


Orchards and Vineyards are sometimes 
pestered with Wasps. A sure remedy for 
this trouble is to suspend, in the trees and 
arbor, bottles half filled with a sirup made 
of honey or sugar and water. 

The Wasps are very fond of such bever- 
ages, and will leave the fruit to enter the 
bottle. Lighting on the mixture, however, 
to gratify their appetites, they will find that 
they cannot easily disengage themselves. 

Eventually they are impeded and drowned 
in the solution. 

RENA BavEr, (Wis.) 


PEONIES NOT BLOOMING 


Failure to bloom may be the result of 
many causes: Starvation, planting too deep, 
planting too shallow, moving in the Spring, 
planting in unsuitable ground, recklessness 
with fertilizers, planting too near trees or 
shrubbery, planting too close, crowding by 
other plants, especially grass, cutting all, 
or nearly all, the flowers with stems too 
long, so that insufficient leaves are left to 
feed the plant for next year’s bloom, mow- 
ing off the tops after the blooms have 
faded ;—and maybe others. 

I used to wonder why is it that a Peony, 
with its tremendous root system, feeding 
on the soil twelve months in the year, can 
be so easily overwhelmed by annual weeds, 
which start from nothing, and live only a 
few weeks? Here is how it is: 

It is the leaves of a plant that feed it. 
The Peony puts up in the Spring all the 
leaves it is going to have during the 
whole season. The tiny seedling weed plant 
puts up two leaves which develop four more, 
these a dozen more, until in a short time 
there are many dozens, all getting stronger 
and furnishing food to the plant for more. 
To put it another way, the Peony plant pro- 
gresses by arithmetical progression, the 
weed plant by geometrical, which quickly 
outstrips the other. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN (Mo.) 
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REMEDY FOR SNAILS 


My greatest problem is snails—that is, 
how to get rid of them. All last Summer 
I put orange rinds in my flower bed, and 
about eleven o’clock at night I would go 
out with a flash light and gather them in a 
a pail of hot water. The Snails love 
oranges, and eat that in preference to cut- 
ting the flowers. 


Mrs. S. R. Nuzum, (W. Va.) 


ACONITUM (MONKSHOOD) 


Aconitum or Monkshood has light-blue 
flowers in September and October. I al- 
ways want plenty of blue and at that time 
of year I don’t have much blue in the 
garden. 

I have six bulbs. It was a problem where 
to plant them, as they require partial shade. 
I dug up some Lilies-of-the-Valley. Then I 
saw Winter Aconite or Eranthis Hyemalis 
recommended in a flower magazine. It is 
a very small yellow flower in early Spring, 
in rock garden or under trees. So planted 
them in edge of Iris border near a Redbud 
tree. They self-sow. 

I expect to have a nice amount in future. 
Hope they bloom about the same time as 
blue Scilla siberica, as I have a few near 
them. 

Mrs. Ixirr, (Kans.) 


BEHAVIOR OF DAHLIA TUBERS 


I thought the Dahlia tuber planted in the 
Spring rotted before time to take them up 
in the Fall. But this year I was sure the 
tuber was the same one I had planted, and 
wondered if such was the case in every 
planting; also if the old tuber would sprout 
again next year. 

A friend of mine says she does not take 
up her Dahlias; but covers them well and- 
breaks off the sprouts next Spring that she 
does not want to stay; and has nice blooms 
as if she had divided them. 


Mrs. CaLure CawTuHon, (Tenn.) 


INFLATION(?) IN BULB GROWING 
IN FLORIDA 


I notice in your Question and Answer 
Dept. about the Florida people who are 
asked to pay $16.00 per 1000 for Glads— 
bloomers; and $6.00 for planting stock. 

I have spent some nine or ten years in- 
vestigating and growing bulbs in Florida 
and I hope no one gets picked up by such 
unreasonable propositions. My experience 
down there and my bulb investigation in 
Florida in connection with Dr. Griffiths 
for many years, leads me to consider such 
firms as the one referred to as a great 
detriment to the business and the person 
who connects with these wildcat proposi- 
tions are, in my opinion, sure losers. 

Through my talks before Bulb Growers, 
Florists, and Garden Clubs in Florida, I 
have exploded a good many “get rich 
quick” schemes by people who have tried 
to use the fast-growing bulb industry in 
Florida as a means to sell real estate, and 
use other schemes to catch those ignorant 
of profits to be had from bulb growing. 
I sent their ads and explained to Dr. 
Griffiths and the Florists Papers, just 
which end of the horn the suckers came 
out in the final windup. I will cite you 
the worst scheme I ran across in my 
Winters in Florida. 

A northern man bought several thousand 
acres of land, mostly not suitable for such 
crops. I found he paid $13.00 per acre 
for the land. He then laid it out in lots 
and plots. Advertised what big profits 
should be made in bulb growing in Florida. 
His ad offered lots 50 x 150 feet planted 
to Gladiolus planting stock for $1,800, 
and at the end of the first vear he guar- 
anteed you should receive $700 profit on 
the bulbs he would cultivate for you, and 
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leave you enough stock to plant the next 
season. 

Just think of it, $700 profit the first 
year—How that did appeal to greenhorns 
and many bought;—from the crowds that 
thronged the place, I imagine thousands 
bought. Now analyze the proposition on 
a year’s contract from the sellers side of 
it;—Cost of land 50 x 150 less than $3.00, 
cost of Gladiolus bulblets and planting 
stock, as I estimated from the cheaper 
good varieties, as I saw them staked and 
labelled, quite a bit less than $50.00, cost 
of cultivation and harvest included. 

Here is how he comes out, and mind you 
there is no second year contract but the 
seller says (you should make far more the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth years than 
the first year) nine thousand should be 
cleared by the fifth year. 

Cost to seller summary: $3.00 for land, 
$5000 for planting and cultivating in- 
cluding harvest, then fulfillment of guar- 
antee $700 less the bulbs he pretends to 
sell for the lot owner—total $753. 

“Cost to buyer: $1,800 less $700 leaving 
the seller $1,100; less $53.00 actual lay- 
out of cash for land, bulbs and labor— 
total profit per lot net, $1,047.00, counting 
five lots per acre the seller (a northern 
man) made a net profit of $5,235.00 on 
his $13.00 per acre land. 

I took Dr. David Griffiths to look this 
place over and we with several bulb grow- 
ers, stood by and heard the salesman make 
their talks to prospective customers. 

The county agent of Volusia County, 
Florida, at that time, T. A. Brown, and 
Dr. David Griffiths, head of plant investi- 
gation at Washington, will verify this 
statement, and I can give the names of 
some twenty others also who knew this 
scheme and assisted in putting it out of 
business. 

E. T. Barnes, (Ind.) 


LATTICE FENCE FROM COMMON 
LATH 
Adjustable Lattice Fence made from 


common building lath, sawed half in two 
while in bundle. Made by laying lath on 
floor, side by side, at such angle that lath 
laid on top crosses three and touches end 
of two more. Measure for center and 
quarter, nail, reverse and clinch nails. 
Then expand, accordian like, to desired 
length or height for trellis. Stain green 
with oil pigment in kerosene. In using 
long lath, be sure to cross odd number. 


ALLAN M. Marress, (Kans.) 


LONGEVITY OF FLOWER SEEDS 


I note in the February issue, an article, 
“Longevity of Wild Flower Seeds,” and I 
wish to teil about some seeds in my ex- 
perience: 

At least fifteen years ago (I really think 
more), I had seeds of Lathyrus, (Hardy 
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Sweet Pea) given me, and they were for- 
gotten, until about three years ago, when 
I found them and thought I would plant 
them, not thinking after all those years 
that they would germinate. They were 
in an envelope (not sealed). 

I soaked them in warm water for about 
24 hours, then planted them in a flower 
pot, and in a very short time they 
sprouted. In the Spring, I planted all of 
them on one spot of ground, and they 
grew beautifully and blossomed. It is now 
a large vine and very hardy, blooming 
profusely each year. 

Miss Fiora C. WatLterS, (N. Y.) 


KOCHIA AND HARDY ’MUMS 


Try planting hardy yellow Chrysanthe- 
mums and Kochia (Summer Cypress or 
Mexican Fire Bush). Plant alternately a 
clump of *Mums and a Kochia; plant about 
18 inches apart. 

After frost the deep red color of the 
autumn Kochia and the bright yellow of the 
*Mums makes a very unusual contrast. 

The height of each is about 21% feet and 
they can be used in beds or for hedge 
plants. 

RoserT C. WaTLey (N. J.) 





CELOPHANE OR GLASSINE TO 
PROTECT CUTTINGS 


Those who have used glass jars over Rose 
or other cuttings may be interested in my 
experience with the use of Celophane or 
Glassine sheets to cover cuttings in flower 
pots. I tie the sheets tight over the cut- 
tings with string tied around outside of top 
of pots. It lets in light and sunlight and is 
absolutely water proof. 

I hope this idea will be helpful to others. 

Mrs. R. W. Hargrave, (N. Y.) 


RAISINS FOR IRON 


The Raisin growers used to advertise 
Raisins as a source of iron in the diet, 
but discontinued, my doctor says, at the 
command of the pure-food department, 
which had found the claim unjustified. 
Raisins are good, though, of course. 


BENJAMIN AUTEN, (Mo.) 


CHEMICAL TREATMENT OF 
GLADIOLUS DISEASES 


Potassium Permanganate may also be 
used in the scab and other Glad diseases. 
For its use I use a 1 to 2000 solution that 
is 1 gr. of Chemical to 2000 gr. water. 
Also Zinc Sulphate may be used of same 
strength. Personally I prefer Bichloride. 
Potassium Permanganate has the disad- 
vantage of purple color. Zine Sulphate 
is clear in color like Bichloride. All are 
powerful poisons and great care should be 
used where children are near. 

My method is to soak 


bulbs, after 
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cleaned and most “husks” are off, for 12 
hours; then put on a drain board and 
when still wet put in Sulphur and allow 
as much as adheres to bulb to be on bulb 
and allow to dry and store for Winter. 
I also plant in new ground next season. 

Bulbs so treated will rarely show bad 
effects the following year. The sulphur 
remains on bulbs all Winter and loses only 
a small amount of its value, as sulphur 
is only slightly volatile. 

I pass this along to my neighbor fanciers 
and hope it may serve the purpose. 

D. A. LAUGHLIN, (Penna.) 


LAMIUM VARIEGATED; DEAD NETTLE 


A lady from Ohio sent me some plants 
to name. One grew ten inches high, and 
was rather spreading in its habits. She 
called it the Calico plant. It had a Catnip- 
like leaf with a white blotch in the center, 
along the midrib, scalloped edge, heart- 
shaped base, and a rough, pebbly surface. 
From its square stem, it was plainly of the 
Mint family. 

I had seen this plant grown in Rock 
Gardens. ‘The specimen sent me was an 
escape from an old garden. A well-known 
plant and seedsman in Pennsylvania, and 
others to which the lady had submitted the 
plant for naming, were unable to name it. 

After it bloomed, spikes of mint-shaped, 
purple-rose flowers an inch long, it was an 
easy matter to trace its real name to Lam- 
ium maculatum, or its common name Varie- 
gated Dead Nettle, a perennial. 

ReENA BAvER, (Wis.) 


MANURE ON IRIS 


We have always been told to keep manure 
away from Iris; but a friend of mine had a 
row against a fence where a road had worn 
the good soil away. She literally covered 
her Iris with barn manure, thinking the 
cold Winter might injure them, and left it 
on them in che Spring. Those Iris bloomed 
profusely and not a single one rotted. 


Mrs. CaLLreE Cawrnon, (Tenn.) 


FALL-PLANTING OF ANNUALS 


We find that many so-called Annuals do 
better for us if planted in the Fall. They 
grow through the Winter and come into 
bloom early in the Spring. 

We had beautiful flowers for Memorial 
Day last year, Poppies, California Poppies, 
Larkspur, Phlox, Cornflowers and several 
others were a mass of bloom. 

Mrs. V. A. WALKER, (Kans.) 


SUNLIGHT AND WINDOWGLASS 


HHRKEHHHHHHHE, 
; for 


“Pull up the shades 
sunlight is an active germicide.” 
Yes, but not after it has passed through 
window glass. 
BENJAMIN AUTEN, ( Mo.) 
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Entrance Post Designs entered in the Competition for Prizes as announced in the 


October issue. 


Additional Designs are in hand and will be used in future issues. 
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Timely Suggestions for May 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


Yet though it be the chilliest May. 
With least of sun and most of showers, 
Its wind and dew, its night and day 
Bring up the flowers. 

—CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


INCE we have enjoyed so very many 
balmy, spring-like days during the 
past unusually mild Winter, it may 

be that some unreasonable chilly days 
may fall to our lot this month, but ac- 
cording to tradition, May will bring into 
bloom many early varieties of garden and 
wild flowers. 


May first, Child Health Day, falling 
this year on Sunday, its spiritual aspect 
will of course, receive widespread notice, 
but it remains for the home gardener to 
further the physical well-being of the 
children of the family by planning to 
plant and raise for table use these fruits 
and vegetables that scientists tell us are 
of the most important from a_ health 
standpoint, and also flowers to cater to 
their aesthetic taste and add to the joy 
of Spring. 


In the vicinity of New York City, this 
is the month in which may be made in 
the open ground sowings of seeds of 
Portulaca, Four O’clock, Nicotinaa, Snap- 


dragon, Cockscomb, Zinnia, Balsam, 
Coleus, and Stocks. In the vegetable 


garden plant after the middle of the 
month, bush and pole beans and begin 
making plantings of Golden Bantam and 
other wanted varieties of sweet corn. 
Later when the nights are warmer sow 
seeds of melon, squash, pumpkin and 
cucumbers. 


In broadeasting of seeds, save time 
and the chance of spilling of seeds 
from the packets, by using empty spice 
or other cans that have convenient sift- 
ing tops. Flower or vegetable seeds that 
are fine will shake out of such a container 
easily and for those that are somewhat 
coarser the holes in the cans may readily 
be enlarged to suit by forcing into them, 
a nail, file, or any similar instru- 
ment of the desired size. 


If you are prepared to give Tomato, 
Pepper and similar rather tender plants 
protection at night and on days that are 
chilly or windy, some of the sturdiest 
seedlings previously started in frames 
may be set out in the garden, but never 
chance planting seedlings directly from 
indoors or from a hot-bed without first 
getting them used to out-door conditions 
either by placing the flats, or pots in 
which they are growing out-doors on 
mild days, or by transplanting first into 
a coldframe and from that into the open. 


Should gloves be inconvenient to wear 
when gardening, protect your hands when 
doing transplanting, by rubbing on, 
especially around and under the nails, a 
coating of soap, lard, or melted tallow. 
After you are through working in the 
soil the soap or grease may be quickly 
removed, grime and all, leaving not a 
sign of stain, by washing the hands in 
fairly hot water. 


Since Verbena plants raised indoors 


may be had ready to be planted out in 
the garden early and bloom freely 
throughout the Summer and Fall, they 
are satisfactory for bedding out among, 
and to take the place of Tulips, after 
these have ceased to bloom. Shallow- 
rooted annual plants like Poppies, 
Alyssum, Petunias, Asters and others, 
may also be used for planting in the 
spent bulb bed, without fear of injury to 
bulbs left in ground for the next season. 
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Maintain a separate garden for the 
raising of flowers for cutting, or at least 
set off a portion of the garden for that 
special purpose and plant here varieties 
that are especially desirable for their 
decorative and lasting qualities, such as 
Zinnia, Marigold, Cornflower, Larkspur, 
Calliopois, Carnation, Pyrethrum, Iris, 
English and Shasta Daisies, Gaillardia, 
Peony, Baby Breath, Ferns, Cosmos, 
Chrysanthemums, Gladiolius, and Dahlia. 
The tubers of the latter need not be 
planted until early June, but it is time 
now to make the first of several suc- 
cessive plantings of Gladioli. 





Asparagus in Two Years from Seed 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


SPARAGUS can be grown from seed, 
Ana will be ready for use second year 

after sowing, if selection is practiced 
and the seedlings started in a greenhouse 
or hotbed. 

Sow seed of Conover’s Colossal, in boxes 
of rich soil, and place them in a hotbed 
early in Spring. Before sowing the seed, 
soak it for twenty-four hours in tepid 
water so that germination will be rapid 
and they will start growing right away, 

When the seedlings are about the size 
of 3, transplant into other boxes, about one 
inch apart, as shown at 2 and 3. Use very 
rich soil for filling the boxes, half well-de- 
cayed manure, half soil, and give them 
plenty of water. After they have been 
transplanted two weeks, use weak manure 
water. 

At the end of four weeks they will be 
ready for small pots, 4, or for another 
transplanting. If you can use 3-inch paper 
pots it will be a great convenience for 
planting outside later on. At this trans- 
planting use only the very best seedlings, 
such as at 5, discarding the rest. The 
reason for doing this is that selected seed- 
lings, such as 5, will make better plants 
in two years, than poor seedlings, 6, will in 
five. 5 will produce a strong clump next 
year, 10, but 11, will produce a very poor 


one, like 12. 

Keep the selected seedlings growing all 
the time with an abundance of manure 
water, larger pots as needed, 8; then by 
the end of April you will have strong, 
well-rooted plants 7, for setting outside. 
Plant them in heavily-manured ground, 
two feet apart in the rows, and the rows 
three feet wide. Keep well cultivated all 
Summer, and in the Fall give a good dress- 
ing of manure. 

The following Spring give the bed a 
dressing of salt and draw soil from between 
the rows over the plants, in ridges, to 
produce blanched Asparagus. 


SOWING SEED OUTSIDE 


In growing Asparagus from seed sown 
outside in Spring, sow in shallow drills, 
on well-manured soil, and thin out the 
seedlings to six inches apart, 13. Keep 
these growing all Summer without trans- 
planting, then in the Fall you will have 
strong roots, about size of 9. Plant these 
out in trenches, 8 inches deep, on little 
ridges of soil, same distance apart as for 
the pot growing seedlings. Fill in the 
trenches, and as the plants grow stronger, 
gradually earth up the ridges. Give 
abundance of’ manure, and dressings of salt 
each year. 
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House Plant Work for May 


BY LAURA M. BRAYTON, (Cent. N. Y.) 


} AY is a month when one can 
Vi fairly see things grow, both out- 
+ side and in, and House Plants 
specially will be putting forth new 
rrowth for next Winter’s blossoms and 


‘oliage. 


Keep all plants well watered on all 
bright days unless the weather is rainy 
and damp, then withhold as much as 
possible without actually allowing the 
plants to become dry. Give ample venti- 
lation on all sunny, warm days, but avoid 
draughts, as most plants dislike a draught 
very much indeed. Do not be too anxious 
to put House Plants out-of-doors. This 
is a fine thing to do with them next 
month or quite late this. month, but all 
danger of frost must be over, as House 
Plants are very tender from their winter 
coddling and a breath of frost will take 
them off in a jiffy. If by any chance, 
any of your plants do become frost-bit- 
ten, spray at once with cold water, and 
shade from the sun for a day or so, or 
until they seem normal again. This will 
bring them back if anything will, but it 
is best not to take any chances in the 
first place. 


If you did not take cuttings of Poin- 
settias for next season’s Christmas blos- 
soms, last month, do so now as there is 
still time for them. 


Nearly anything may be grown from 
seed this month, so if a stock of any 
special plant is desired, this is the time 
to start them. 


If seedlings of Jerusalem or Cleveland 
Cherries are large enough by the end of 
this month, they may be put in small 
pots and later shifted into larger ones 
as it becomes necessary. Do not make 
the mistake of shifting plants from a 
small pot into a much larger one. An 
inch at a time is plenty and one-half 
inch is even better, that is to say, 
if a plant is in a two-inch pot, to 
be kind to it, don’t shift into a four at 
once but use a three-inch instead; and 
as the roots fill this pot re-pot again into 
the four-inch size. Keep a sharp eye on 
the cherries as they are apt to be troubled 
with white fly. 


How many of us know that Asparagus 
Sprengeri, if kept growing briskly, will 
produce small inconspicuous white flowers 
followed by bright-red berries about 
Christmas time. 


If seed of Primroses were sown in 
January or February, the little plants 
should be ready for thumb pots in May. 
Several shifts will be necessary before 
these plants will be in their blooming- 
size pots. 


Sow seed of Mignonette this month if 
desired, and if kept in the house, give as 
cool and moist an atmosphere as possible. 


A splendid new foliage plant is Ama- 
ranthus Zebrina. Its leaves are a good 
shade of light-green, with deep maroon- 
brown spots on the young leaves which 
fade to a deep shade of green on the 
older leaves as they mature. It deserves 
to become popular. 


arc. __ 2ahakt 


The Dish or Japanese Gardens are be- 
coming very popular hereabouts and they 
surely are fun to make and keep grow- 
ing. Most people keep them too wet. As 
they have no drainage it stands to reason 
that they do not require much water. 
The interesting little succulents that may 
be purchased, are indeed fascinating, and 
the Cacti now so much in vogue, add 
variety and charm. Another addition to 
the general whole, is a bit of Japanese 





Sunday School Teaches Kiddies a Love of 
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Moss, Old Man’s Whiskers, Angels Tears, 
or Pollyanna; (all names given to a little 
vine). This will grow in a crowded 
place, revelling in the moisture which is 
almost always present, and falls over the 
side of the dish or bowl. 


If a Japanese Garden does not appeal, 
one may now have the dearest little sets 
of figures, houses, and animals, in Dutch, 
Indian, Hindu, Egyptian, Chinese, etc., to 
satisfy the fancy of the most particular. 
A Window Garden is certainly incom- 
plete without one or more of these 
gardens. 


Flowers 


BY FELIX J. KOCH, 
ARDEN-LOVERS innumerable, 
(_ jeresier Cincinnati over, confess 
that their first real incentive toward 


gardening came as result of a pretty 
custom established by a Sunday school 
years ago, and continued to the present 
time. 

The pastor of the First Unitarian 
Chureh, Cincinnati—Rev. George A. 
Thayer—believed that nowhere does the 
Creator show His handiwork in lovelier 
form than in the garden—flowers. The 
more the child of the present,—the grown- 
up of tomorrow,—can be won to regard- 
ing blossoms around in the light of their 
being specimens of God’s handiwork, the 
better Christian he will be. 

Dr. Thayer knew child-psychology. 

He knew that a child takes its keenest 
interest in the things that belong to Him. 
Parents may have ever so lovely a garden. 
The child will admire, even enthuse at the 
flowers, but he somehow just does not 








Nothing Is more satisfying than doing for the youngsters 


(Ohio) 


take the interest he will where the flowers 
are HIS OWN. 

So Dr. Thayer resolved that each child 
should have a flower. A flower received 
through the Sunday School so that true 
to the age-old law of association, thinking 
of the flower, tending it, he would simul- 
taneously think of the Sunday School 
from which it was received. 

Considering plants serving the purpose 
from the angle of which might do best, 
Thayer settled on the Pansy finally. 
Pansies have the advantage of there being 
scarcely any two flowering alike. Thus 
each child may have a different bloom. 
They may be transplanted from wherever 
purchased to the garden at small cost. 
Children without actual gardens can al- 
ways find room for a Pansy-pot on a sill 
somewhere; and bought in numbers, they 
are of small cost. 

So each year, on a stated Sunday, 
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there is a Pansy-distribution to the boys 
and girls. 

That day Sunday School is held simul- 
taneously with the church service, so that 
the children may be occupied until pansy- 
giving time. 

Then, at an appropriate point near the 
end of the church service, the organ in- 
tones an appropriate strain. The door 
leading to the Sunday School is thrown 
back. The children, two by two, the 
tiniest first, come marching up the aisle. 
They take places in pews reserved for 
them near the baptismal font. They join 
in the closing anthem. Then ladies of 
the congregation, volunteering to the end, 
pass up and down the pews; presenting 
each boy and girl with a well-wrapped 
Pansy plant, for taking home. 

The practice has been observed in the 
church through many years. So many 
that there are abundant instances where 
the children receiving Pansy plants at 
the time it began, have children receiving 
such plants today. 





California Snails 


ALKING through my garden this 
morning, after an absence of 
several weeks, I noticed numbers of 
Snails on the leaves of my Iris and 
Shasta Daisies. Upon closer investiga- 
tion I found there were dozens of them 
of all sizes and ages; some little baby 
ones, no larger than a pin head; others 
full grown and measuring as much as 
four inches in circumference. 
This species, Helix aspersa, was found in 
California by the earliest settlers, and is 
considered native to this region. They 











California Snails (Helix aspersa) 


are an ever-present menace to young 
growing plants; and unless measures are 
taken for their control, the young Cali- 
fornia seedling stands little chance of 
reaching maturity. 

Various methods of control are used. 
Lime, scattered about the plants, is quite 
effective; as the powder adheres to the 
slimy body of the Snail, absorbing its 
moisture. The quickest and surest way, 
however, to bring about the extermination 
of this pest, is by means of poison. This 
is usually done with arsenic, mixed with 
bran and honey, and scattered about the 
plants. All seed houses and nurseries 
carry these snail poisons ready prepared 
and ready to use; making snail control a 
very simple matter. 


GRACE SNELLING Kane, (Calif.) 
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May in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 








HIS month sees the last of the 
bloom in the bulb section of the 
garden and the forehanded gardener 
has flats of young seedlings ready to set 
out between the rows of bulbous plants. 
Shallow-rooting annuals must be used for 
this purpose in order not to crowd the 
bulbs. It is not too late, if the gardener 
has no seedlings ready, to plant seed now. 
Some shallow rooters are as follows: 
Nemophila Insignis, Mimulus, Browallia, 
Collinsia, Dimorphotheca (if in shade) 
Gilia, Linaria, Nemesia, Phacelia or 
Visearia, 


The weather may be depended upon 
now for even warmth and those tender 
things in pots may be set out. Those 
annuals that require great heat in order 
to germinate must be planted now. In 
this group are Portulaca, Hunnemannia, 
Cypress Vine, Nasturtium and Zinnia. 


The cuttings from Dahlias root very 
nicely this month. If the gardener has 
but a single Dahlia tuber of great price, 
the quickest way to increase his stock is 
by taking cuttings. 


Decide now what is wanted in next 
Spring’s garden, for some things must 
be started now. If Polyanthus Primrose, 
Columbine, Delphinium, Heuchera, Cam- 
panula or Carnations are on your list then 
plant seed now in flats. The gardener 
must emulate the god Janus, who looked 
back into the old year with one face and 
forward into the coming year with the 
other. He must east his thoughts back 
over past achievements and forward to 
the marching seasons and their proper 
succession of bloom, 


The beds of bulbs being through bloom- 
ing and their space needed for other 
things, it will not hurt the bulbs a 
particle to be dug and “heeled in” in 
some out-of-the-way corner to ripen. This 
must be done immediately after bloom- 


ing. When digging them for this treat- 
ment, do not clean them, but leave 
considerable soil adhering and _ plant 


them so. 


People living in the majority of beach 
towns have a sandy soil to contend with 
in gardening. If it is that maddening 
fine sand that flows and drifts around 
with every errant breeze, then a wind- 
break is the first essential. The fast- 
growing Tree Mallow makes an excellent 
windbreak and is tolerant of adverse soil 
and climate. For flowers the beach 
dweller will have to content himself with 
such sand lovers as the various Mesem- 
bryanthemums, Sand Verbena, Lupins, 
the native beach Wallflower, Blazing 
Star, and the Oenotheras. The soil may 
be built up little by little to accomodate 
other flowers by adding peat moss, strawy 
manure, compost, ashes and vegetable 
refuse from the kitchen. These should 
be worked into the soil. 


Poultry droppings make an excellent 
fertilizer. On analysis, it is found to 
contain water, potash, phosphoric acid, 
lime and nitrogen. It is so rich in the 


last named that some authorities claim it 
wasteful to use it “as is.” When used 
as a lawn dressing it should have a small 
quantity of acid phosphate and muriate 
of potash added. 


Who has not tried to raise Gerbera 
from seed and failed? Honest seedsmen 
aver that two seedlings from a packet of 
seed is a fine average. Seed must be 
planted edgewise, in open ground with 
full sun and in sandy loam. They should 
be covered with fine screened sand and 
kept moist, but not wet, during the germ- 
ination period, which is usually from ten 
days to five weeks, since they come un- 
evenly. When and if the seedlings come 
up, let them grow on for about four 
months before transplanting to their per- 
manent home. In planting out be sure 
that the crown of the plant is not cov- 
ered with soil and has good drainage else 
it will rot. Plants should be from ten to 
twelve inches apart. They bloom in about 
eight months from seed. In their native 
habitat, South Africa, they grow in the 
mountains and bloom in the Winter. 


If your garden is all humped up by 
mole runways so that it resembles a re- 
lief map of the Mississippi Valley drain- 
age system, then follow the suggestion of 
the U. S. Biological Survey and drop a 
few mothballs in the runways. They say 
that Mr. Mole will leave there for parts 
unknown. 





Cat Adopts Rabbit 


ABBY is just a big, gray Mother 

Cat. Like any mother she is anxious 
that her children be well fed and that 
they grow up strong and healthy. She 
decided that the babies needed fresh meat 
in addition to the milk which she was 
supplying them. 

As Mother Cat lives near the open 
prairie she thought of young Rabbit first 
of all. So every day she went out on the 
prairie and soon returned with a small, 
dead Cottontail which she promptly pre- 
sented to her family, standing by the 
while she watched them devour the dainty. 

To the surprise of the Kittens as well 
as of the humans there, she one day 
brought in the customary Bunny but— 
this time he was not a dead Rabbit, but 
he was alive. 

Tabby carried him as carefully as she 
would have carried one of her own off- 
spring. Mewing softly she put the tiny 
Rabbit down beside the baby kittens. 
Evidently they understood that this 
bunny was to be their foster-brother, and 
was not their breakfast! 

Like good children they did as Mother 
Tabby suggested and made the Bunny 
one of them. Tabby mothered him as 
tenderly as she did her kittens. 

I would like to have understood cat 
talk so I could know just what Tabby 
said to the Kittens, and why she spared 
this one little Cottontail, when so many 
others had perished. 


GeorciA Moore EBERLING, (Colo.) 
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Until the invention of 

the comb foundation it 

was difficult to get the 

Bees to build straight 
combs 











The Use of Comb Foundation 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


ROPERLY used, Comb Foundation 
Pp is both a time-saver and a money- 

maker to the Beekeeper. In a 
state of nature, the Bees build their combs 
in irregular fashion with a large portion 
composed of drone cells which are larger 
than worker cells. When Langstroth in- 
vented his hive with moveable combs he 
made it possible for the Beekeeper to se- 
cure control of the activities of his Bees. 
Until the invention of Comb Foundation, 
however, it was difficult for the Beekeeper 
to get the Bees to build their Combs 
straight in the frames provided for them. 
They would often build them crosswise of 
the hive or fasten two frames together, 
thus making it impossible to remove the 
frames. In the building of the Comb, a 
cell on one side is opposite a portion of 
three others on the other side. The cells 
are hexagonal, the six-sided cavity fitting 
against others surrounding in such a way 
as to leave no waste space. 

These cells are built in two sizes, the 
smaller ones for the rearing of Worker 
Bees and the larger ones for Drones or 
Males. Accommodation cells of imperfect 
shape are also built where the two sizes 
come together. All serve for the storage 
of Honey, when not in use for the rear- 
ing of brood, when they serve as nurser- 
ies for the growing young. 

Comb foundation is made by rolling 
Beeswax into thin sheets and impressing 
it with the size and shape of the bases 
of the cells. By placing this thin sheet 
of wax in the frame and hanging it in 
the hive, the Beekeeper provides the Bees 
with foundation on which to build the 
Comb. Because it hangs straight in the 
frames, the Bees are compelled to build 
straight Combs, and the Beekeeper can 
remove them at will to see what is going 
on in any part of the hive. 

Because the size of the base is the 
same as that used for worker cells, the 
Bees build Worker Combs instead of 
Drone cells. Since the Drones store no 
Honey, but are heavy consumers of the 
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stores gathered by their sisters, it is im- 
portant to the Beekeeper to rear as few 
of them as possible. By rearing more 
Worker Bees which add to the store, in- 
stead of Drones which reduce it, he in- 
sures a much larger return in surplus 
Honey. 

Carelessness in the use of Foundation 
is one of the most common causes of fail- 
ure among Beekeepers. In the years 
when I was State Apiarist of Iowa, I 
was often amazed at the extent of waste 
because of carelessness on the part of 
Beekeepers regarding their Combs. In 
hundreds of hives I found such poor 
Combs, that success was impossible. In 
some cases as much as a quarter or per- 
haps a third of the Comb area was com- 
posed of drone cells. In such a hive the 
Bees raised so many drones that all sur- 
plus Honey was consumed, except in 
times of unusually heavy honeyflows. 
Then many of the Combs had sagged 
from the unsupported weight of the 
Honey, until the upper cells were so 
badly stretched as to be unfit for brood 
rearing. There was not space available 
in Worker Combs to rear a working 
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force of sufficient size to gather a profit- 
able crop of Honey. 

By removing these poor Combs and 
replacing them with frames with full 
sheets of Foundation at the proper time, 
the Beekeeper was able to make a great 
change in his prospects. A good brood 
Comb is the most valuable asset of the 
Beekeeper, for upon it depends the 
ability of the colony to rear sufficient 
Worker Bees to bring in the harvest 
when it comes. When a swarm settles in 
a cavity in a hollow tree where they are 
undisturbed’ by man, they begin at once 
to build Combs. The Queen is impatient 
to begin laying and the Bees prepare 
Worker Cells as fast as possible to ac- 
commodate her. When they have built 
enough cells to meet her immediate re- 
quirements, they begin to build drone 
cells, which take less wax and are sooner 
constructed. Thus if the Queen is old 
and failing, and does not lay heavily, the 
Bees may build but a comparatively 
small amount of worker comb, and fill 
the rest of the space with drone comb 
which is used for storage of Honey. 
Here we find the prosperity of the colony 
limited for the future by the building of 
only enough worker cells to provide for 
an old Queen. 

The Beekeeper uses full sheets of 
Foundation in all his frames to insure 
that all his Combs will be good ones. 
There will always be some small areas of 
drone cells in the corners of the Combs 
and these will be sufficient to rear enough 
Drones to meet any necessary purpose. 
Only a few Drones are needed to mate 
the young Queens and, since they serve 
no other purpose in the hive, the smaller 
the number the better. 

Often the inexperienced Beekeeper will 
use only a narrow starter of foundation 
along the tops of the frames. This will 
induce the Bees to build straight combs, 
but it does not reduce the amount of 
drone comb. A half sheet of Foundation 
is even worse than a narrow strip, for the 
Bees usually begin building drone cells 
as soon as they reach the limits of the 
Foundation. 

Likewise, it is common practice to put 
a small starter in the section boxes to 
save the cost of the wax. Here again it 
is better to use a full-size sheet. The 
Honeyflow is often of short duration and 
everything which the Beekeeper can do 
to save time and labor for the Bees will 
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greatly increase the size of the crop se- 
eured. If one uses a small starter an 
inch or so across, it takes only a very 
few Bees to cover it and others will lose 
time waiting for comb building to reach 
a point where there is storage available 
for the incoming nectar. No other in- 
vestment which the Beekeeper can make 
will pay such large dividends, as to use 
as much Foundation as the Bees are 
ready to occupy when the flow is on. 

Some experience is necessary to know 
just when to give the Foundation to the 
Bees. If one waits too long he loses 
much of the benefit. If he gives it at a 
time when the Bees are gathering no 
honey and are not ready to build comb, 
they will gnaw along the wires used to 
support the wax and are likely to do 
some damage before the time comes for 
them to start building. Foundation 
should be given to the Bees when there 
is nectar in the field. When new Honey 
is coming: to the hives conditions are 
favorable for comb building. 

When hiving swarms it is necessary to 
have hives ready, with frames filled with 
sheets of Foundation. Unless the wax 
is well supported by wires, the weight of 
the Bees often breaks down the soft 
sheets of wax and leaves things in a mess. 
Established Beekeepers who have plenty 
of equipment will have some drawn 
Combs at hand and these are, of course, 
better for all purposes. If one has a 
set of drawn Combs on which to hive the 
swarm and can give a second hivebody 
filled with frames and Foundation to be 
set on top, his new Combs will be drawn 
under the most favorable conditions. 

For every dollar invested in Founda- 
tion, PROPERLY USED, the Beekeeper 
should get back many dollars in in- 
creased yield of Honey. To learn just 
how and when to use this Foundation is 
one of the important problems of the 
beginner. 

















This Is an excellent picture of Cito, 2-year-old 
German Shepherd Dog, now our family dog, and 
not too bad a likeness of the 63-year-old simple- 
minded Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
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Editorial Notes 


HAT is a weed? Is any Wild 

Flower a weed? Some may think of 
them as such, but surely that is not the 
generally accepted idea of a _ real 
gardener, as the wild flower garden is 
one of the choice spots in the garden. 
Isn’t a weed usually looked upon as any 
flower or rather any plant (flower really 
means blossom), that become a 
nuisance by growing where it is not 
wanted? They may be very beautiful, 
like Daisies and Buttereups, but most 
undesirable in meadows, gardens or any 
where that their presence is not wished 
for. 

There are quantities of wild flowers that 
grow where they do no harm and are a 
source of great pleasure. We surely do 
not think of them as weeds; the fact of 
the matter is, many of them, perhaps 
most of them, need protection from ex- 
termination. If you know where any of 
the choice Orchids grow do not whisper 
it to your neighbors or friends even. 
And for yourself go to the spot and en- 
joy them but leave them there for other 
visits. To be sure they are a great 
temptation, and in December another one 
must be resisted. The various Club- 
Mosses commonly termed “Ground Pines” 
are so attractive for Christmas greens, 
especially when gathered in the woods on 
a clear cool day that makes one feel the 
joy of just living. But they are not 
“weeds,” as they do no harm in their 
natural habitat, and do not spread into 
the farmers’ fields; so they should not 
be exterminated as they are being by 
ruthless tearing up. 


has 


May and June are probably the worst 
months in the year, or perhaps one 
should say, the most dangerous for Wild 
Flowers. In the early Spring all lovers 
of nature, both wise and foolish, feel the 
urge to hie them to fields and woods in 
search of Wild Flowers 
conservationists, and we should all be in- 
cluded under that head, urge enjoying but 
not destroying. There is but one way 
to develop character, that is to resist 
temptation. Giving way to it develops 
selfishness. 


One of the spring Wild Flowers that 
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Here again. 


we are urged to protect is the Bloodroot 
(Sanguinaria canadensis), having a most 
charming little white bloom and equally- 
attractive, large, rounded leaves. It is 
found in rich woods and along low hill- 
sides. It grows very easily in the garden 
and spreads quite rapidly. If I possessed 
an acre or more of land, a semi-shaded 
nook would certainly be set aside for this 
child of nature to wander at will, and 
reward me with a lovely spring picture. 

The Bloodroot is not at all desirable 
to gather, as its petals last but a day and 
when the flower is plucked they hardly 
last until put into a vase. Fortunately 
the sap or juice which flows freely from 
the stem when injured, is orange-red and 
stains so that the wise keep hands off. 
This juice gives the name to the plant al- 
though it is not truly blood-red. Indians 
used to use it for rouge and war-paint. 
Also for dyeing grasses and quills for 
baskets. Probably in these days they 
have adopted the ready made war-paint 
of the so-called beauty parlors of higher 
civilization (?) and diamond dyes. Miss 
Blanchan says that old-fashioned mothers 
dropped the juice on lumps of sugar and 
gave it to their children for coughs and 
colds. 

The plant is said to be propagated by 
means of seed, but it also spreads very 
rapidly from the roots. Just a few 
plants will soon make quite a clump. 
Even though the flowers are so soon past 
the foliage is attractive and makes a good 
ground cover. I know by experience 
that it grows well on the north side of 
the house under the green-headed Cone- 
flower, another wildling. Bloodroot is 
one of the low Wild Flowers suggested 
for use in the rock garden. 





Useful Hints for May 


“Toe garden month of the entire sea- 
son is with us once again. What will 
we do this month? Everything that a 
garden needs except protecting for 
Winter. Have a care however if you 
plan cultivating around perennials in the 
borders, for even in May, especially the 
early part of it, plants like Platycodon, 
which do not seem to “smell that Spring 
is here” and rush up to greet it, are quite 
liable to be destroyed. It is so easy to 
forget between Fall and Spring the ex- 
act spot where each plant is. Careful 
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gardeners have a chart of each bed and 
border, but even so, a few inches out of 
the way in following it would not be 
strange, and means much to late growers. 


On the other hand, while bulbs are in 
bloom or before their foliage disappears, 
is the safest time to make changes among 
the other plants. Who ever succeeds in 
doing such digging in the Fall without 
disturbing, and often cutting into clumps 
of spring-flowering bulbs? All but very 
early bloomers can be moved now and the 
later ones separated if necessary. Some 
plants do not object to being moved while 
in flower, for instance the wild shrub, 
Daphne, can be brought from its home 
a few miles away, and set out in the 
garden where it goes on blooming as 
though unconscious of the change. Per- 
haps being such an early bloomer, while 
the ground is still moist if not almost wet 
from melting snow, has something to do 
with the easy transplanting. The state- 
ment is often seen or heard that anything 
(almost) can be moved at any time if 
kept well watered. That the wild Azalea 
should be moved while in bloom is a di- 
rection recently given by one who has 
had some experience with woods plants. 
Whether or not this is true can only be 
proved by experimenting. 

Whenever the Azalea is brought to the 
garden attention must be given to the 
kind of soil to be given it. It is an 
acid-loving plant and like the Rhododen- 
dron it wants leaf-mould; that is, humus 
made from the decay of leaves, if 
possible, Oak leaves. The Daphne grows 
rapidly in the same soil. The latter self- 
sows very freely. The little plants being 
directly under the parent. 

It is said that Epsom Salts in the pro- 
portion of 3 ounces to the cubic foot of 
soil will counteract any lime in the soil 
and permit the successful growing of 
acid soil plants. We do not vouch for 
the statement however. Why not try 
some and then test the soil? 


Try not to allow the rush of work this 
month to delay the sowing of perennial 
seeds for new plants to be set out in 
September. If started now the seedlings 
will grow to a good size and be strong 
plants with a much better chance of 
wintering safely than if started late. 
May and June are far better months 
than July and August. The latter are 
such dry months too, that seedlings need 
extra care. 


If a new lawn is to be seeded or an old 
one reseeded, remember that the quality 
of the seed used means all the difference 
between a lawn nearly free from weeds 
and one filled with them. Cheap mixtures 
are sure to contain a very large percent- 
age of weed seeds of many kinds. It is 
difficult to know just where to find the 
best, but any other is time and money 
wasted. 

Various directions are given for eradi- 
cating weeds if they are allowed to get 
into the lawn. First of all encourage a 
heavy growth of grass by fertilizing; 
and then by frequent mowing, the forma- 
tion of weed-seed is largely prevented. 
If the lawn is mowed often enough so 
that the clippings are very short they 
should be left to help fertilize. If long 
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Pet Cat in an Artistic Setting 


We call him ‘‘Puss.”’ 





He has travelled and has lived in five places, 
| have never known him to kill a bird although he is interested in them. Mrs. W 


He is over seven years old and 
L. Tandy, (Ohio) 


Legendary History of the Iris 


BY MABEL L. COUNSELL 


HE Greeks may be accounted the 
earliest florigraphists; they enter- 
tained the most passionate love of 
flowers and adopted them as typical of 
every interesting occurence, public or 
private. 

In Greek mythology, Iris is the fleet, 
golden-winged messenger of the Olympian 
gods, the bearer of good news only; the 
various Iris Juno sends with haste; also 
Iris was originally the personification of 
the rainbow, on account of its various 
colors; the symbol of hope, and the 
flower was planted on graves. 

The Iris has always been highly 
esteemed, and its use as an emblem may 
be traced back to Assyria. In Egypt, 
their monarchs bore the flower on their 
sceptres and carved it on the brow of 
the Sphinx. Milton sings of it as adorn- 
ing the brow of Eve; Fletcher sets it in 
Paradise; Ruskin says the Fleur-de-lis, 
which is the flower of chivalry, has a 
sword for its leaf and a Lily for its heart. 

Although the Iris is not deemed a 
Lily (by botanists) the French have given 





they must be raked up; as, if left, they 
will turn brown and unsightly and also 
do harm. 

The Dandelion must be fought from 
earliest Spring to late Fall. It is a per- 
ennial with a very long tap root well sup- 
plied with stored-up food. It must not 
be allowed to blossom and go to seed, as 
just a few flowers can supply seeds 
enough to reseed the entire lawn. 

The most discouraging feature is that 
one’s neighbors may be careless, and 
Dandelion seeds with their parachutes 
are easily wafted to considerable dis- 
tances with every breeze. 

The usual way to fight this pretty pest 
is by cutting them out, but this may only 
result in multiplying them as if the 
crown is split several new plants may 
spring from it. Therefore something 
must be done to kill the root. A con- 
venient way is by having an oil can with 
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it the name of one; it is the veritable 
Fleur-de-lis which figured in the former 
arms of France; it was conventionalized 
on the royal arms and standards. 


No flower more sweetly recalls the 
gardens of our grandmothers than the 
Iris, Flower-de-luce, or Fleur-de-lis. 

In the rude medical practice of earlier 
days, Iris root eured spleens, coughs, 
bruises, fits, dropsy, and anger; it was 
also used for infants to cut their 
teeth on. 

The Persian Iris is the most esteemed 
for the beauty and fragrance of its 
flowers; their colors are a mixture of 
pale-blue, purple, yellow, and white. 

There are many plants associated in 
one way or another with the Virgin. To 
the Madonna were assigned the white Iris, 
blossoming Almond trees, Narcissus and 
white Lily. 

Let me hear from thee; 

a wheresos'er thou art in this world’s 

globe 

I'll have an Iris that shall find thee out. 

—SHAKESPEARE—Henry VI. 


a long spout filled with gasoline and a 
few drops put into the spot left by cut- 
ting out the plant. This will kill the 
root and if care is taken not to spill any 
on the grass no harm will be done. Salt 
will also kill the root but it is much more 
difficult to apply it without doing harm. 

Plantain is also a perennial but it 
does not possess a long root, so that it 
is easily removed. This however should 
be done when plants are small as a large 
plant spreads out and when removed 
leaves an ugly bare spot. : 

Some weeds have to be killed by using 
sprays. Professionals seem to have 
changed their minds several times in the 
last two or three years in regard to the 
best sprays and fertilizers for lawns, also 
as to whether or not to use lime, so that 
amateurs find it hard to know what is 
best. The very latest advice of some 
good authority should be sought. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“Onward, and nearer draws the sun of May, 
And wide around the marriage of the plants 
Is sweetly solemnized.” 

—EMERSON, 


EST we forget! Memorial Day was 
L first observed June 9, 1865, at Peters- 

burg, Va. in memory of Confederates 
who lost their lives in battle the year 
before. Three years later Gen. Logan’s wife 
chanced to be present in that city on 
Memorial Day and, touched by the tributes 
of flowers and flags decorating the graves 
of the dead heroes, upon her return home 
urged her husband to make it a national 
custom. General Logan, pleased with the 
idea, commanded that every G. A. R. post 
should thereafter hold suitable exercises 
May 30, each year. Confederate Memorial 
Day is observed in Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi and Florida, April 26; North 
Carolina, May 10; Tennessee the second 
Friday of May, and Louisana, June 3. 
Those who have ever been present at the im- 
pressive ceremonies of decorating America’s 
Unknown Soldier’s grave at Arlington, the 
national cemetery near Washington, never 
forget. 





Mother’s Day, another May observance, 
is quite recent. “Mothering Sunday” is an 
old custom in England, commemorated on 
mid-Lent Sunday. The girls are all ex- 
pected to bake cakes for their mothers on 
that day, or if they are dead, a gift of 
flowers is placed on the graves instead. 
Unused flowers are placed on graves of 
mothers whose families are absent. 


“There have always been Gardens; 

There was the Garden of Eden, 

There was the Garden Enclosed of Solomon, 

There was the Shining Asgard of the Vik- 
ings, 

There was the Garden of Hesperides, 

And the sad, sad Garden of Gethsemane.” 


If you have ever spent an hour or so in 
the trim old fashioned garden of Martha 
Washington at Mount Vernon, dreamily 
looking back over the days of yesteryears, 
you have realized how well she must have 
loved that garden. Good Mistress Martha 
was verily “cumbered with much serving” 
attending to the manifold cares of the 
household. In addition to growing posies, 
she raised the family vegetables, chickens 
and turkeys, besides running a big dairy. 
Nor was that all. In one vear alone she 
wove 815 yards of linen, 365 of woolen, 
144 of linsey, besides 40 yards of cotton! 

In every Chinese household the art of 
preserving fruits is known and no people 
in the world can make more perfect pre- 
serves. Ginger, or citron preserves—what 
deliciousness! By the way, a keg cf 
pickled citron blossoms was once thought a 
worthy gift to a king, long ago in Europe. 


Odd as it seems, even present-day Chinese 
of the leisure classes, take their feathered 
pets for a walk; and to tea houses, listen- 
ing to their songs while sipping tea. The 
“Willow Pattern” tea house, so often stated 
as being the original one seen on the 
famous “Willow ware,” in the native city 
of Shanghai, is not really the original one; 
but when walking paths of romance, one 
should wear rose glasses and not peer too 
closely or inquire too precisely about 
objects that interest in the passing show. 
Old Chinese gardens have picturesque 
labrynthine walks and stone grottoes. I 
am so glad to have visited their interesting 
old gardens before the native city of 
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Shanghai was made desolate by a savage 
cruel war. 


The Daisy is the flower for May. The 
May blossom is emblem of the Saxon god- 
dess of Death, hence an old European super- 
stition is that May blossoms brought into 
the house will bring a death within a year. 


By what artistic method does a Bird 
paint her eggs blue, or speckled? Who 
is the interior decorator? By means of 
various devices and scientific methods many 
phases of bird life are registered and 
recorded, but inquiries and discussions so 
far have no more cleared up the mystery 
than has that one about which came first— 
the chicken or the egg. In most cases it is 
thought the coloring wash is no part of 
the shell’s composition not being produced 
by changes in the varying substances of the 
shell; but it is quite separate. We know 
why a flower is blue, but who can say why 
an egg is blue? Or who knows why our 
own internal organs are the colors they 
are? Or why each organ has its own dis- 
tinctive odor? Yet it is so. You can 
readily distinguish the difference when 
cooking meats. And yet some people are 
blase, declare life dull, with so many 
unsolved puzzles! 


“And I thought to myself how nice it is, 

I’or me to live in a world like this; 

Where things can happen and clocks can 
strike 

And none of the people are made alike.” 


Score one for Squire Mosquito, a real 
gentleman, mild of manners and a 
vegetarian. It is his lady—vicious canni- 
bal—who does the deadly work. 


April 20 to May 21 comes under the 
earth sign Taurus, ruled by Venus. Most 
of these people are beauty lovers. If you 
will refer to January, 1932, issue of this 
magazine, you will note my suggestion 
that if Valentino (born May 6) had eaten 
the correct foods during his life, foods con- 
taining the active principles that one born 
under this sign especially requires, it is 
possible he would be alive now. He was 
subject to acidity and his fatal illness was 
intestinal trouble. It makes little differ- 
ence in looking back a year, five, ten, or 
twenty, how we dressed or whether we had 
fine things, but it makes a very great dif- 
ference what we took into our mouths, that 
far back in our past years. For it is upon 
that we have built our present and future 
health. But, since the past is gone, and 
the present is not so popular right now, 
and most people are looking forward to 
the future, we can commence to safeguard 
that future now. 


Food is really medicine and it is as easy 
to eat health as to take poison into our 
mouths. Some foods that check fermenta- 
tion and acidity are Celery, Carrots, Tur- 
nips, Asparagus, Cucumbers, String Beans, 
and laxative fruits like Figs and Straw- 
berries. Strawberries belong to Venus. 
They are thought to cool the liver, blood 
and stomach. Even their roots and leaves 
in an infusion are useful for kidneys and 
liver. Incidentally they help remove the 
film from your teeth too. Edwin Mark- 
ham was born under this sign, and many 
cinema stars, among whom are Dick 
Barthelmess, Douglas Fairbanks,  Sr., 
Norma Talmadge, Lelia Hymans, and 
Estelle Taylor. 
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There’s a charming wild flower probably 
in bloom right now in the Middle, Southern 
and some Western States. Some call it 
Rheumatism Root, others Twinleaf, but the 
dignified name is Jeffersonia, named in 
honor of our first naturalist president, 
Thomas Jefferson. He was born April 13, 
and this pretty wild flower blooms in April 
and May. It has many active medicinal 
principles, some of which are carbonate, 
sulphate of potassa, lime, iron, magnesia 
and silica. It has been used in chronic 
rheumatism, cramps, spasms, and often as 
a gargle. 


Thomas Jefferson had other accomplish- 
ments than being a landscape gardener. 
He was also a musician. There is no ac- 
count however that he ever fiddled to waken 
the sleeping spring flowers. There is such 
an account of an ancient Chinese emperor. 
Cloaked in a very pretty legend we find 
a subtle hint as to the power of harmoni- 
ous vibrations. 


Systems of faith may be different, but 
God is one, according to the Hindu scrip- 
tures. “The flowers on the altar are of 
many kinds, but worship is one. Kine are 
of different color, but all milk is white. 
God dwells in all things in his fullness, 
so foolish are they who forever inquire 
where Deity resides.” 


“The reason why men do not obey us, is 
because they see the mud at the bottom of 
our eye.” 


The cost of refusing to become “standard- 
ized”: Not only must we nowadays buy 
the same sort of furniture and clothing as 
the Smiths, Jones, and rest of the neigh- 
bors, but we must think the very same 
thoughts and have the same opinions if 
we would associate with them and “speak 
their language.” “Built-in” brains just like 
wall beds are all “the go,” though the 
output of the former far exceeds the latter. 
Yes, the most of refusing to become 
“standardized” does get a bit hefty at 
times, yet it is worth it. Imagine a world 
in which grew no other blooming thing but 
Roses! 


There’s good in everything, even bad 
eggs! Eggs so bad as to be condemned as 
food are sold in great quantities to certain 
dealers who make a preparation from the 
oil of the yolks to soften fine leathers. 
And the whites are often used in making 
certain kinds of confectionery! The objec- 
tionable odor from ancient lays, comes 
from the sulphur and nitrogen of the egg 
combining with the hydrogen of the air. 
Bilious folks should avoid eggs. The 
Chinese make a useful cement of powdered 
glass mixed with egg white. Gilt picture 
frames are said to remain untarnished when 
given a coat of egg white. indeed many 
glossy articles one buys is said to owe their 
shine to such glazing. A few years ago 
an artist held an exhibition of his work 
in New York city, creating a sensation with 
his handsomely-lacquered screens decorated 
with designs made from powdered egg 
shells. 


Ever make your own dinner mints? 
California produces Mint said to yield as 
much as 100 lbs. an acre each season. In 
Japan where it amounts to almost a 
government monopoly, 40 Ibs. is considered 
a big yield. Mint grows well in many parts 
of the U. S. Mints, all of them, come under 
Venus and possess many fine virtues and 
have many medicinal active principles. 


“Only as far as the masters of the world 
have called in Nature to their aid, can they 
reach the heights of magnificence.” 
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Nice examples of the Whale Oil Lamp Period as described in text 





Antiques 
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Let There 
BY C. W. 
Pe years we have heard of the old 


round lantern, punched full of 

holes, called the Paul ' Revere 
Lantern. Now we find by an article in 
the Boston Transcript, by that expert on 
early lighting devices, Arthur H. Hay- 
ward, that what “everyone” says is 
usually wrong. 

It seems that one of the two lanterns 
that hung in the Steeple of the Old North 
Chureh notifying Paul Revere that the 
British were astir and about to start their 
famous march to Lexington and Concord, 
has been preserved and may be seen at 
the Concord Antiquarian Society of Con- 
cord, Mass. This is a square “lanthorn” 
(as Revere ealls it) with glass sides and 
an ornament on the top, and was lighted 
by a single candle. The point is made 
that the perforated tin lantern would 
not give enough light to have been seen 
in Charlestown. 

A letter written by Revere, some twenty 
years after the Battle of Lexington and 
Coneord, is interesting, and tells of events 
somewhat different from the account given 
by Longfellow in his famous poem “The 
ide of Paul Revere.” Revere states that 
he was employed in 1773 by the select- 
men of the town of Boston to earry the 
news of the “Destruction of the Tea” to 
New York; and in 1774 carried their dis- 
patches to New York and Philadelphia 
calling for a Congress; and afterwards, 
dispatehes to Congress several times. 

(le states that he was in Boston the 
night of the ride and found a friend 
had already sent Dawes to Lexington to 
warn the leaders and he was urged to go 
also. He was rowed to Charlestown by 
two friends in his boat which was con- 
cealed at the wharves, and when he ar- 
rived at his friends’, there he found that 
the lantern signals had been seen, so he 
borrowed a horse and set out at once for 
Lexington. At that point he met Dawes, 
and they, with a third party started for 
‘oncord, but were stopped by a party of 
‘ritish, and Revere was taken back to 

exington where his horse was taken 
‘way and he was allowed his liberty. 

A Philadelphia newspaper of 1815 ad- 
ertises the sale at auction of “Elegant 
Lamps and Lustres, Elegant Cut Glass 
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Be Light 
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Lamps for Mantels with one or two lights, 
ornamented with cut glass pans and 
spangle drops, ete.; Splendid Lustres, 
ornamented with paste drops, ete. of one, 


two, three and four lights; Grecian 
Lamps for halls and rooms. Entry 


Lamps of great variety, gilt, bronzed,— 
two, three or four branches.” We would 
like to see such a collection of lamps 
today. 

Many people will be astonished to 
know that lamps were used in this country 
before candles were first made. Until 
1630 there was no tallow to make candles. 
The early forms of the “betty lamp” used 
Bear’s grease, and the lamp was hung 
by a sharp prong and chain from any 
convenient place on the logs or slabs 
of the walls. The wick was a bit of 
cloth or yarn which hung over the edge 
and the lamp made much more odor and 
smoke than light. However it was a be- 
ginning of the lengthening of the day and 
so called “conveniences,” and perhaps was 
even more appreciated than we appreciate 
the modern lighting equipment. No 
doubt people in the year 2032 will call 
us the most ignorant and primitive of 
anything they can imagine. 

When the oil from the Sperm Whale 
was discovered there was a demand for 
glass containers for lamps; and our first 
glass works made some crude whale-oil 
lamps with a single tube for holding the 
wick, later being improved by making 
them with two tubes for wicks. In some 
of the early types there is a small slot in 
the side of each tube so that one could 
raise the wick when it had burned down 
by means of a pin, needle or other 
pointed instrument. These lamps were 
later made of pewter, both of the low 
hand lamp type and the tall table lamps. 
Others were of tin, and some had tin 
bases with a glass bowl, and a pewter or 
brass top and tubes. 

Later these lamps, with slight changes, 
were used with a prepared liquid oil 
ealled ‘“Camphene.” When _ kerosene 
eame into use the glass houses were 
worked to capacity to supply the de- 
mand for lamps and their slogan was “A 
lamp in every room.” When lamp chim- 
neys were added again the glass factories 
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reaped a rich harvest. When a machine 
was invented to erimp the top of the 
chimney instead of doing it by hand, it 
caused strikes in several glass factories. 

At the time gas came to be used for 
light, a number of glass houses that had 
specialized on making lamps were forced 
to go out of business. 

At the Sandwich factory in Massa- 
chusetts it is claimed that over four hun- 
dred different shapes and designs of 
lamps and fifty styles of shades were 
made; and later many _ ruby-colored 
lantern globes, the Sandwich ruby glass, 
was produced by the addition of gold 
coins to the melted glass in accurately 
measured quantities. It is generally ad- 
mitted .that the early lamps and candle- 
sticks made at Sandwich are the most 
beautiful of any made in America. Many 
of these patterns were imitated in other 
factories and perhaps the best of these 
were made in Pittsburgh, Pa. The early 
types were all clear glass but later they 
were made in blue, green, purple, vase- 
lene, opalescent white, jade-green and 
combinations of these, in which the bases 
were in one color and the top or bowl 
in another color. Very fine cut and 
etched lamp bowls were imported and 
fused to bases made at Sandwich. These 
early styles had no chimneys. The flat 
wick burner was patented in 1865 and 
many fitted their old lamps with the later 
burners and chimneys. 

The illustrations show some very nice 
examples of the Whale Oil period. 





Bulletin on Horticultural 
Exhibitions 


A bulletin with the above title is avail- 
able from the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, under the name of Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 85. It is a book (or 
bulletin) of 36 pages; well illustrated; 
and with numerous tables, diagrams, and 
suggestions, covering the planning and 
staging of Horticultural Shows generally. 
This applies not only to flowers, but to 
fruits as well. 

This bulletin is for sale by Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for 10 cents, in coin or money order. 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
covering several years from 1923 down 
through to 1930. Twenty-four (24) all differ- 
ent, (no selection can be allowed), postpaid 
$2.00. A big lot of good horticultural, gard- 
ening, floral and nature reading-matter at a 
very low price. 

hese odd issues are not consecutive,—only 
odds and ends of surplus. 
MaDIson Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 
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Pruning Young Apple Trees 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


high-nitrogen fertilizers like nitrate 

of soda and sulphate of ammonia 
have tended to lessen the importance of 
Pruning in the orchard. Young trees 
that are well fed and made to grow 
vigorously develop with very little Prun- 
ing into better-shaped trees than we were 
formerly able to get by heavier Pruning 
from slow-growing stock. Pruning 1s 
still necessary in the earliest years, how- 
ever, to give the young trees the right 
start. 

Young Apple Trees develop into 
stronger mature trees if they are Pruned 
at the start to leave a central leader 
branch longer than the others. The trees 
should be watched for two or three years 
to see that nothing outgrows this leader, 
and to keep the center of the tree ahead 
of the sides in development. Branches 
that compete with the leader for 
supremacy should be headed back or re- 
moved entirely. , 

Young trees should be upright in form 
and there is little danger of their getting 
too high for the spread of the branches. 
A satisfactory top cannot be built until 
something grows up there, and branches 
to produce it and the tree may be thought 
of as developing the center first and the 
sides afterwards. The leader branch 
will not continue upward indefinitely but 
in a few years it will gradually lose its 
ascendancy and the tree will spread itself 
evenly if it is not touched with the prun- 
ing shears. 

Once the tree is started in the right 
direction it should be Pruned very lightly 
until it comes into bearing and the 
branches begin to crowd seriously. 


As the time for bearing approaches, 
the trees usually thicken up considerably, 
but heavy Pruning at that stage may 
delay bearing for several years. When 
the tree comes into bearing the branches 
tend to pull outward and downward, and 
the tree opens or spreads itself and the 
top becomes less thick. 

There may be years when the young 
tree needs no pruning at all and the fruit 
grower should never feel that he should 
eut something off just for the sake of 
Pruning. If the job can be done with 
both hands in the pockets, that is all the 
better. However, there should be no 
hesitation in removing cross branches 
that rub or interfere with the proper 
development of the permanent scaffold 
limbs. 

Branches which merely threaten to 
crowd or interfere later on can usually be 
left to advantage. Oftentimes they never 
really develop to the point where they 
do any harm, and if they ecan,be left on, 
even for a few years, they may help the 
tree along considerably. Certainly the 
tree will grow faster and come into bear- 
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ing younger if it is Pruned very lightly 
during the early years. Every branch 
that is headed back tends to produce 
several branches that are almost as up- 
right as the part cut off. This thickens 
the top and heading back is particularly 
objectionable. 





Caring for the Strawberry Bed 


f XPERIENCED Strawberry Growers 

usually set the plants early in 
Spring and give the plants a whole sea- 
son in which to develop in preparation 
for fruiting in the following Spring. It 
cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
Strawberry Plants must grow well in the 
year before bearing the crop in order to 
be productive. Most of the fruit buds, at 
least, are formed in the Fall before the 
crop is borne, and there is no compensa- 
tion for neglect during the first growing 
season. 

Strawberry Plants should be set as 
early in the Spring as the land can be 
fitted for planting, in order to get the 
plants well-established before the dryer 
weather of Midsummer comes on. With 
an early start the Runner Plants are pro- 
duced early and have a longer period in 
which to develop before forming fruit 
buds. Runner Plants have been shown 
to be productive in the order in which 
they are formed, the ones formed first 
being most productive. 

It is a serious mistake to allow Straw- 
berry Plants which are not everbearers, 
to bear any fruit at all the first year. 
Any lot of vigorous plants will try it, 
but fruiting plants do not produce run- 
ners freely and when the time comes for 
the real crop there is seldom a good sup- 
ply of plants to bear it. Fruiting stems 
or blossoms should therefore be removed 
as fast as they appear during the first 
Summer. They are easily pinched off. 


Frequent cultivation during the early 
part of the season is very important. 
After the Runner Plants form and the 
rows begin to spread, it is almost impos- 
sible to hoe close to the Mother Plants. 
Weeds on the area that is to be covered 
by the rows should be killed out early in 
the season. Weeds at any time are very 
serious competitors in the Strawberry 
Bed, for they soon shade the plants and 
starve them out. Thorough hoeing early 
in the season may save a lot of weed- 
pulling later on. 

R. A. VAN METER 





New Material Repels Rodents 


M Ice and rabbits sometimes gnaw 

away the bark from the trunks 
of fruit trees, and this is a danger that 
must be guarded against every year in 
some parts of the country. A new and 
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very effective material has just been 
recommended by the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station after a series 
of careful experiments. 

When rabbits were confined in pens 
in which there were trees painted or 
sprayed with various mixtures, sulpho- 
nated oil was most effective in keeping 
the rabbits from attacking the trees. 
Trees covered with some other materials 
were only attacked as a last resort, but 
all these trees were stripped of bark 
before the trees treated with sulphonated 
oil were touched. 

The material, sulphonated oil, may be 
easily prepared at home. Heat linseed 
oil until it is smoking hot (470° F.); set 
the hot oil outdoors as a safety measure, 
and add to it one part of flowers of sul- 
phur, to nine parts of oil, by weight. 
Sift the sulphur slowly into the hot oil 
and stir it. The mixing will generate 
considerable heat and the mixture will 
become hotter until all the sulphur has 
passed into solution. 


When it cools the mixture will be 
ready to apply with a brush to the trees 
or it may be thinned and sprayed on. 


Where there are many trees to be given 
protection, this looks like an inexpensive 
method of getting at it. Until it has 
been widely tried, however, under vary- 
ing conditions its adaptability to general 
use cannot be forecast. 





Removing Spray Residue From 


Fruit 
ODERN spray schedules some- 
times leave residues of spray 


materials on the fruit at harvest time. 
The removal of these materials has been 
receiving a great deal of attention in 
recent years in all parts of the coun- 
try. Information that has been secured 
from many experiments has recently 
been collected and published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 1687. 

It reports that the best time to remove 
spray residues is immediately after har- 
vest. After storage it is somewhat more 
difficult to get it off. Wiping the fruits 
with cloths has not been as effective as 
washing them jn certain solvents. A one 
to three per cent solution of hydrochloric 
acid is the most satisfactory solvent that 
has yet been discovered. Dipping fruits 
in such a solution for three to five min- 
utes is ordinarily enough to remove any 
traces of spray residue that may be 
present. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Keep Blackberries in narrow rows and 
prune the canes back pretty well to make 
the fruit easy to harvest. This will re- 
duce the crop somewhat, but the berries 
will be all the finer; and best of all, you 
will get them more easily if the plantation 
is not allowed to run wild. 

The first vitamin experiments ever con- 
ducted on the Blueberry have recently 
shown, at the Massachusetts State Col 
lege, that the Blueberry is a rich source 
of vitamin C, the anti-seurvy vitamin. 
Other vitamines will be investigated dur- 
ing the next Blueberry season. 
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There it must ever remain, exposed to the lightring’s keen tongue, and to the fire’s destructive flames 


On Planting A Tree 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HERE it stands immovable in its 
| track, but more independent than 
you or I. There it shall remain 
contented with viewing the world from 
only one geographical point. If it has 
eyes, they shall never see beyond the 
ridge of the eastern horizon, nor beyond 
the mountains to the west. Even so, it 
will not pine over these limitations which 
to a human mind may appear as a serious 
handicap. If it requires a change of 
scenery to make it happy, then it must 
seek those things from the vagabond 
clouds overhead and in the multitude of 
stars that shine above it after dark. But 
[ faney that it cares little about the 
human desires to roam the world and 
accumulate souvenirs of other lands. 

Its feet once fastened in the ground, 
it must immediately begin to achieve. Let 
it be placed by the side of man: It has 
the mystery of life locked up in its body; 
it has a real purpose in life, a mission 
to fulfill; it has its own peculiar diseases 
and enemies to overcome; it has the 
severest storms to brave; it must ever 
remain exposed to the lightning’s keen 
tongue, and to the fire’s destructive 
flames; it must be a meteorologist and 
comprehend the seasons; the time to sow 
and the time to reap; it must be an ento- 
nologist and know the insects; an orni- 
thologist and co-operate with the birds; 
it knows the deep secrets of perpetuating 
iis species, and it will be successful in 
bringing up a healthy family of chil- 
Cren, an art in which many human 
amilies fail. 

A beautiful life; a useful life, a 
wonderful life, a virtuous life, an un- 
selfish life is its to live. It is not neces- 
sary to enact laws to compel it to live 
peaceably with its neighbors or to force 
it to deal justly with them. What does 
it know of charitable institutions? What 
does it know of reform schools? What 
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does it know of penal institutions, or of 
insane asylums? Surely it must stand 
amazed at man’s negligence of duties that 
make such institutions necessary. Fear 
it does not and will never know. It 
comprehends one and only one speech and 
that is the universal language of kindness. 





There it stands, a hero well worthy of 
admiration; with principles that merit 
emulating. There it stands in its dignity 
and majesty; craving but a simple un- 
mo'ested small space of ground where it 
may grow and give a long life of service 
without price! 


What is a tree? 

I must confess I do not know, 
Although I see 

Its leaves expand and blossoms blow; 
Its roots reach forth and toil in quest 
Of tasty things that it loves best. 


What is a tree? 

Perhaps a bird or bee might tell; 
It is so free 

That feathered folk love it so well, 
They seek its food upon the sod, 
And trust in it as we trust God. 


What is a tree? 

I only wish to-day I knew, 

But I agree 

From its unselfish life I view, 

And from the deeds its years enscroll, 
That even a tree may have a soul! 





Random Nature Notes 


The Lacebark tree of the West Indies 
has fiber so tough and flexible that it may 
be worked into many kinds of useful 
articles. 

The Teredo is a very peculiar, much- 
modified, worm-like mollusk, known by 
the common name of Ship-worm. It has 
the habit of boring into the hull of 
wooden vessels below the waterline. 

The Ski which is becoming more popu- 
lar every year in snowy countries, is 
nothing more than the snow-shoe of the 
~Norseman. 

The Starling often may be heard to 
imitate the notes of the American 
Meadowlark its nearest analogue. 








A Universally-Beloved Creature 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HAT a foolish statement was 
made a short time ago by a nation- 


ally known newspaper editor when 
he declared that humanity would be better 
off when all animal life beneath man was 
dead! A normal child in the primary 
grades would not be guilty of writing 
such absurd statements. 

What can be more peaceful to behold 
than that of a hillside meadow flecked 
with a flock of sheep grazing? 

All of the domestic animals and plants 


were wild at one time. Man domesticated 
them only through the acts of kindness, 
and this is how Sheep became a part of 
the property of a’most every family of 
olden times. In every country in the 
world, where they have been introduced, 
Sheep have played an important part in 
that country’s development, as much so 
as the faithful old milk cow and the 
family horse. Where is the man past 
middle age brought up on the farm who 
does not recall the pleasant days of his 
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Sheep grazing on the White House Lawn in Washington, during the World War 
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association with Sheep and of sheep- 
shearing ting? How ungainly the ani- 
mals looked after man had taken his toll 
of the pretty soft wool from their backs! 

Among the long-wooled Sheep, the 
Lincolns, Leicesters, and Cotswolds will 
long be remembered. The Leicester breed 
occupies an important place in the his- 
tory of Sheep, for it was the first kind 
to be improved by breeding. It has also 
been used for breeding up other long- 
wooled types. The Leicester breed was 
developed in England by Robert Bake- 
well who bred up this kind entirely 
through selection. Its wool measures 
from seven to eight inches long. The 
breed known as Border Leicester differs 
from the Leicester by the shape of its 
head, which is bald, while the Leicester 
generally has a tuft of wool on top of the 
head. 

The Black-faced Sheep and the Herd- 
wicks are mountain kinds and are re- 
garded as belonging to the long-wool 
breeds. 

Among the medium-wooled breeds are 
the Down Sheep, the Dorset Horned, and 
the Shropshire. The Sussex or South- 
down is one of the purest English breeds. 
The beauty of the breed has made it a 
favorite for grazing on country estates 
and in parks. The /mproved Hampshire 
Down has the reputation of being the 
heaviest of all the Downs, ranking close 
to the Oxfordshire Down. 

The Cheviot is a very old breed of 
Sheep; hornless, with white face, anc 
whose wool is short. This well-known 
breed came from the Cheviot hills and 
ranks among the best of the mountain 
breeds. 

The Spanish Merino is a type of Sheep 
that preceded the Christian Era, and be- 
came the foundation of the fine-wooled 
of all countries. During the periods 
when this type of Sheep was bred by the 
kings of Spain, Merinos were not allowed 
to be exported, which gave Spain control 
of the fine-wool trade. It was during 
the first twenty-five years of the nine- 
teenth century that the Spanish Merino 
was brought into the United States and 
from it the kinds known as the Delaine 
Merino and the American were developed. 





Random Nature Notes 


In Tibet where vegetation has been 
destroved are bleak skeletons of green 
mountains of yester-years. The work 
of foolish man has left nothing but 
mountains, which through soil erosion, 
have crumbled into ugly and unsightly 
things,—graveyards of verdant hills of 
centuries gone by, on which nothing use- 
ful grows now, save a grass that arms 
itself with prickly spines and fills its 
body with a juicy substance so bitter 
that animals leave it alone. All in self- 
defense! What a wise seer is Nature! 
She knows how best to equip mere mis- 
sionary plants that they may redeem 
what seems to be a God-forsaken coun- 
try. We have the missionary plants in 
the United States and they venture into 
poverty stricken soil and labor industri- 
ously until they have made a soil suf- 
ficiently fertile that food plants can 


grew. 
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This and That Among the Glads 


BY JAMES K. CARROLL, (IIl.) 


lovers the country over are adding 

and will try the newer varieties. 
Some they grow are new and others are 
ones grown year after year and consid- 
ered well worth continuing. 

I am a Glad lover and it is my princi- 
pal garden attraction, and I hope these 
comments may be taken for what they 
are worth,—just my opinion under local 
conditions. 


Catherine Coleman is a superior Glad, a 
wonderful cut flower, spike tall and 
straight; one of the finest Glads. 

Ia Paloma; (Prim. Grand.) ; Spike tall 
and strong with good form, a wonderful 
orange Glad, possessing much merit. 

Marmora; a supreme Glad. Color a 
smoky gray, a blue ribbon winner. One of 
Errey Bros., orginations from far off Aus- 
tralia. 

Minuet is another prize-winner; color 
lavender. An outstanding variety. Another 
Coleman masterpiece. 

Loyalty is a tall yellow. An exhibition 
flower with large florets. A winner in its 
class. 

Pfitzer’s Triumph ; A wonderful exhibition 
variety; tall and large, a splendid Glad 
from Germany. 

Pride of Wanakah; One of my favorites, 
and still a winner at the shows, tall and 
showy. 

Kalamazoo; Purple violet, creamy mark- 
ings. A variety seldom grown or sold by 
glad growers outside of its originator, 
Vaughan. An excellent Glad, and should 
be better known. 

Anna Eberius; A purple Glad; one of the 
old timers still in the running at the large 
shows and holding its own among the newer 
varieties. Hard to surpass. 

Dr. F. E. Bennett; Tall scarlet. Another 
prize winner. A favorite among glad 
lovers. 

Emile Aubrun; Smoky-pink with blotch. 
An exhibition variety from France; a valu- 
able variety in breeding work. 

Albatross; An outstanding Glad. Large 


Aires year is here and Glad 


white, on tall spike; attractive. A winner 
from Germany. 

Mrs. F. C. Peters; A beautiful lavendar 
Glad; tall and strong; excellent form. 

Mrs. F. C. Hornberger ; A good pure-white, 
late, tall and strong. 

Mrs. P. W. Sisson ; Cameo-pink; called by 


many one of the finest in existence. Good 
height and large florets. 
Troubadour ; Considered by many judges 


the best purple. Spike well-opened; good 
height. Another of Pfitzer’s. 

Aflame; (Prim. Grand.) Tall spike; many 
open florets, often 6” across; a grand 
variety, a ribbon-winner. 

Betty Nuthall; Very outstanding, coral- 
pink, large flowers, tall spike; a favorite ex- 
hibition variety. 

Berty Snow; One of the leaders in its 
color; lavender, a beautiful glad from 
Scotland. 

Mr. W. H. Phipps; Called the wonder 
glad, color, La France-pink. A most won- 
derful variety. 

Mrs. Leon Douglas; One of our largest 
and most popular Glads. A winner. 

Veilchenblau; One of the best so-called 
dark-blue varieties. Among the best. 

Saraband ; The unusual Glad, tall spike, 
wide-open florets. 

Uhlan Chief; Tall scarlet; showy flower. 

Golden Dream; Tall, fine exhibition 
variety. Color, yellow. A winner at the 
shows, comes from Canada. 

Mrs. Von Konynenburg; 
classed as lavender-blue. Tall. 
variety from Germany. 

Dr. Nelson Shook; A large plant and 
flower; color, rose. A sensation at the 
flower shows. Outstanding exhibition Glad. 

Vaughan’s White; A splendid white, with- 
out throat markings. Good form; medium 
height. A winner. 


Sometimes 
A grand 


I am not content to write on the newer 
varieties. I merely select these as the 
outstanding Glads of my lot of some of 
150 varieties. 

This year’s prices on the above are 
within reach of the amateur grower. 





Gladiolus Facts and Fancies 


From The Garden Lover (Australia) 


of the Gladiolus is such that once 

you have grown them you will always 
grow them, even if it is only a few. Many 
ask, what varieties do you recommend for 
a beginner? 

One of the most gorgeous of the Gladioli 
is undoubtedly Captain Braulot. This has 
immense spreading flowers of deep salmon 
with conspicuous creamy yellow blotches on 
the lower petals. 

Marmora, slaty-blue with a Petunia, 
blotch, is a beautiful variety. 

Bill Sowden, a giant scarlet crimson, is 
outstanding, and in America has caused a 
sensation. This is Australian-raised and 
shows that we can raise Gladioli here equal 
to any and better. 

One of the best varieties in lavenders is 


Tet compelling and consummate beauty 


Flower Yrowew 


Byron L. Smith, and of course, in lilacs 
Bertie Snow, Minuet and Dr. Moody are 
world-renowned and grown the world over. 

Heavenly Blue, or Lilac Blue, is a variety 
which is popular. 

There are no real sky blues as yet, but 
Aida, Veilchenblau, Mrs. Van Konynenberg, 
Baron Hulot and Blue Jay are good rep- 
resentative sorts that show to what extent 
the blue coloration is coming into the 


Gladiolus. All these varieties are worth 
growing. 

As to the yellows, these are: Golden 
Dream, Fortuna, Canberra (Hrrey’s) 


Golden Measure, Flora, and Schwaben. 
Among the whites worthy of mention are 

Albatros, Mammoth White, Purest of All, 

Mount Everest, Albania, and L’Immaculec. 
Glowinia, Owle, Tapestry, and Daintiness 
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are unique varieties that exhibit the pe- 
culiar markings and blotchings that the 
Gladioli are noted for. Rose Ash is 
unusual. 

For pinks there are Gertrude Errey, 
Giant Nymph, Damask, Evelyn Kirtland, 
E. J. Shaylor (ruffled), and Catherine 
Coleman. A fine pink is Coryphee. Dignity 
and Jenny Lind are nice sorts, likewise 
Nancy Hanks stands the heat of Australia 
better than any other. In fact, on a hot 
day when a “brickfielder” is blowing, 
Nancy Hanks emerges in the open without 
a blemish, while all others are shrivelled. 
This ranks it as a landscape variety par 
excellence. Listed as a grandiflorus prim- 
ulins variety, it is apricot in hue, shading 
to orange pink with red lines on the lower 
petals. 

Betty Nuthall, orange and pink, is very 
pretty and should be grown by all. This 
is a newcomer. 

In reds and crimsons, Victor, Crimson 
Glow, Cardinal Prince, Dr. Bennett, and 
Scarlet Wonder are leaders. Henry Law- 
son (Richmond) is a good thing in dark 
reds. 

A variety which you should have is 
Pfitzer’s Triumph—a very large salmon- 
red. Mrs. Leon Douglas is reputed to be 
the largest and tallest growing of the 
Glads. This is of a begonia-rose hue. 





Twenty-Five Good Glads Wanted 
NSWERING C. S. Sechrist, (Penna.) 


in January issue. 

In the “Gladiolus Review,” a list was 
given of twenty-six varieties that stood 
highest, covering the symposiums of 
years 1928, 1929 and 1930. 

These lists were sent in by hundreds of 
people in the three years, so must be 
well worth considering. 

I have copied off this list and added 
the color classification, and price of a 
single bulb. 

All of this list are consistent winners 
at the shows. 

Of course, many wonderful origina- 
tions have come out in the last three 
years, that do not appear in this list, but 
the prices of these are much higher than 
most of my list. 

The higher priced ones on this list are 
comparatively new, but are outstanding. 











Price 
Each 
Cents Variety Color 

10 W. H. Phipps.......... Pink, flaked deepe 

10 Mrs. Leon Douglas..... 3almon Rose, striped scarlet 
20 Minuet ..cccccccsccce . Lavender 

10 Dr. Bemmstt ..occcoceces Fiery Scarle 

30 Pfitzer’s Triumph . Bright Salmon, Red blotch 
40 Marmora ....cccce -Lavender grey, Petunia blotch 
15 Golden Dream ... -Deep Yellow® 

10 Purple Flory ...ccsseee. Maroon, Black blotch 

10 Giate TGR ccccccces ight Pink* 

15 GISMANRS cccccccs .-Salmon, Yellow throat* 

5 Mrs. Dr. Norton... .. Cream ‘and pink 

10 Golden Measure .......Deep yellow 

10 Longfellow ....seeceees 4a France pink 

15 Catherine Coleman...... Giant Salmon, purple blotch 
5 Mrs. Frank Pendleton.. Rose pink, carmine blotch 
10 Richard Diener ........ Geranium, pi 

20 Dr. Nelson Shook...... Tyrian Kose, deeper pencil 
25 Joerg’s White ...cccces Cream white 

15 Mrs. Hornberger ....... Pure white, cream throat 

10 Los Angeles ...........Salmon 

5S Ferm Kgl ccccccesccccs Cream cnite, Rhodamine 

penc 

1 Mrs. F. C. Peters...... Rose lilac, crimson blotch 
we Rite TD ic ccccecdeces Flesh Pink, yellow pencil 

50 ROOD Be .n0taceseusesd Ashes of Roses, yellow blotch 
85 Heavenly Blue .......- Light blue, broken pencil 

10 Capt. Boynton ........ Lavender, purple blotch 


‘our Primulinus Grandiflorum; 
stars) all others are exhibition type. 

Vinuet should be in any fine collection. 

am only an amateur with nothing to 
sell, and I grew all of this list last year, 

d would not want to cut out one of 
' em. 

[ hope this information will be useful. 

Frank J. Barser, (F la.) 
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English Tudor in Style* 


By Architect’s Small Home Service Bureau of the United States 


HIS home is a modern interpretation 

of the English Tudor style. The high 
pitched roof, with its corbel supports 
and its long sweep, is delightfully inter- 
rupted.by the well proportioned front en- 
trance gable, and the charming and refined 
dormers on either side. This is a home 
that can be built on a much larger scale, 
if desired, and without making any 
changes in proportions and details. 

The house is designed to be built of 
brick exterior walls, variegated colors of 
a stiff mud red brick; the roof stained 
brown or green shingles; the exterior wood- 
work painted white. 

Study of the plans show that every inch 
of space has been utilized to excellent ad- 
vantage. The three bedrooms and sleeping 
porch on the second floor provide un- 
usually spacious sleeping quarters. 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau of the United States, Inc., con- 
trolled by the American Institute of Architects 
and indorsed by the Department of Commerce, 

nited States Government. Inclose self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope for reply. 


The living room contains a _ beautiful 
open fireplace, with bookcases on either 
side and ample wall space, and opens di- 
rectly onto a large garden porch. The 
kitchen. is small, compact, but designed to 
lessen labor and lighten housework. There 
is a full basement beneath the house. 

It would be difficult to include more 
space in a small home and arrange it for 
compactness and convenience than is 
offered in this plan. 





This issue is no exception to the rule 
that one copy of THE FLOWER GROWER 
equals two or three copies of most any 
other magazine. If there is any doubt 
about this fact, readers can make their own 
comparisons with magazines of their ac- 


quaintance. There is no fiction in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, and facts and in- 
formation of a useful, interesting, and 


inspiring character make up its contents 
every month in the year, Save all your 
copies and get the index at the end of the 
year. As a reference work it is incompara- 
ble in its field. 
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Rock Garden on storage cave or un- 
derground cellar as described in text 


A Utility Rock Garden 


HREE years ago, when Rock Gardens 

came into style in this part of the 
country, I hit upon the idea of using the 
outdoor Storage Cave as the place to 
build one of the terraced types of Rock 
Gardens. 

Our Cave is a rather deep one making 
the roof taller and steeper than most of 
them. 

It was impossible to keep the sod or 
even dirt on the top, so we put on more 
concrete and set the small stones in this 
at the extreme top. 

The first terrace at the bottom was 
made by dragging the large rocks in 
place with a horse. This was about 18 
inches wide at the top and the next three 
terraces were only 12 inches wide. These 
were filled in with rich dirt as they 
were built. 

The rocks should be placed so they will 
turn the water into the soil as much as 
possible, as the two top terraces are in- 
clined to dry out first. 

On the two terraces at the top, I used 
such plants as Portulaca, Dwarf Iris, 
California Poppy, and The Trailing 
Sedums. 

On the others, such plants as Hardy 
Verbena, Blue Flax, Alyssum, Clove 
Pinks, and the variegated Sedum. 

Most any low-growing plants can be 
used on the two lower terraces, as they 
retain the moisture better than the others. 

At the bottom of the large rocks, I 
have a row of the old-fashioned Cream 
Iris, so when the Blue Flax and Cream 
Iris are in bloom, it makes a pretty 
picture. 

There are stone steps up one side, and 
my daughter and her cousins enjoy these 
steps. They call it their mountain. 

Most all of the plants came through 
the last two dry Summers in fine shape. 


Mrs. ARTHUR CLAYPOLE. 


Garden Calendar 
for the Far South 
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FLOWER ACTIVITIES FOR MAY 


A§ early in the month as possible, after 
danger of frost, make a Lily-Pool. 


The Lilies in old Pools should be in bloom 


now, if they are hardy ones. 


If your pool was left uncovered all 
Winter, and has leaves or trash in it, 
catch any fish with a strainer, drain the 
pool, wash the sides and bottom well 
with a broom, fill with fresh water, and 
let stand for a day before putting the 
fish back in. Do this before the lily- 
leaves show signs of growth. 


Stake all tall plants, as Larkspur, 
Hollyhock, or Foxglove, before root 
growth starts too much. Tie in several 
places, rather loosely, with raffia, or soft 
string. 


Perennial seed planted now in sheltered 
boxes will be good plants for setting out 
in the Fall. 


If you didn’t get Roses planted in the 
Fall, you can still buy 2-year pot-grown 
plants. Do not disturb the roots any 
more than necessary; plant in rich, well- 
drained soil, and water well during the 
Summer. 


Plant all tender annuals outdoors. 


The house-plants are good to fill 
flower-boxes; particularly for shady 
places. 

Certain annuals, as Cosmos, Snap- 


dragon, Larkspur, Lobelia, Godetia, Sal- 
piglossis, California Poppy, and Portu- 
lacea; if planted now, will be in full 
bloom when the earlier flowers are gone. 


After Violets have bloomed; separate 
and transplant. Cut off the largest 
leaves, and do not cover the crowns. 
Work during a cool spell or just after 
a rain. By next Spring they will be 
large plants and will bloom well. 


If Rosebushes drop their leaves or the 
leaves turn yellow, dust with sulphur 
several times, a week apart. 


Plant Gladiolus and Dahlias for Fall 
bloom. 


Spring-flowering shrubs should be 
pruned, and all dead flowers cut off when 
they have finished blooming, but not the 
ones that have berries in the Fall. 


VEGETABLE ACTIVITIES FOR MAY 


Plant now all seed not in the ground 
before. 


For a succession all Summer, plant two 
or three weeks apart—Snapbeans, Butter- 
beans, and Corn. 

Spray the garden weekly with a Bor- 
deaux mixture and arsenate of lead. 


If there are too many Tomatoes to 
stake, cultivate the ground around them 
well, and cover the ground with leaves 
or straw; which will both conserve mois- 
ture and keep the fruit from rotting 
when the vines spread broadeast. 


Look for borers in fruit-trees. 
peaches, use Paradich!orobenzene. 


If on 
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For an ideal succession of sweet corn 
try Golden Bantam, Howling Mob 
Golden Evergreen, and Country Gentle 
man. 


Thin out all young plants coming up 
too thickly, or else the roots get tangled 
and the tops spindly. 


Always transplant on cloudy days, if 
possible, or late in the afternoon, and fou 
several days keep the plants well 
sheltered. 

Start next Winter’s celery now. Sow 
seed broadcast in an outdoor bed; trans- 
plant once. When a few inches high, set 
out permanently in rich soil which can 
be kept damp until it is ready for 
blanching. 


Make liquid manure for fertilizing, by 
steeping a sack-full of fresh manure in 
a barrel of water. If fresh is not avail- 
able, a commercial product can be bought. 


If Flea Beetle bothers Potatoes, Toma- 
toes, or Eggplant, boring little holes in 
the leaves, spray with Bordeaux mixture 


Try mulching Strawberries with the 
new muleh paper, which keeps dowr 
weeds. 


For cutworms, add one teaspoonful o 
Paris Green and one tablespoonful o 
Molasses to one quart of dry Bran, wit) 
enough water to make “crumbly moist,’ 
and scatter around plants. 

If Moles bother your garden, puncl 
two or three holes in their runs, and pow 
in a teaspoonful of red pepper. 

Mrs. JoHN F. Monroz, (Ga.) 





Gasoline to Kill Weeds 


WOULD no more think of raising : 

garden without my Gasoline can than 
I would without’ the hoe. Everyone 
knows how annoying it is to find a Dan. 
delion or Dock Plant growing in a clumy 
of Iris or against a Rose Bush wher 
they cannot be eradicated without dan 
ger of injuring a valuable plant. 

A simple and effective remedy is t 
get a half-pint oil can, with a slender 
spout about five inches long. Fill witl 
Gasoline and apply a small amount t 
the heart of the weed. Where there is 
danger of injuring the flower plant with 
the Gasoline, just gather up a coupl 
of the leaves of the weed and let jus’ 
enough Gasoline trickle down to reach 
the crown and your troubles are all over 

Last Spring I prepared a seed bed 
where I had grown Oriental Poppies and 
I thought I had taken all the roots out 
but about the time the seeds were show 
ing up, so did the Poppies, and in such 
numbers that they were heaving the 
ground up like a mole had _ burrowed 
through. To have dug them out would 
have destroyed the seedlings. I gave th 
Poppies two applications of Gasoline 
and they decided to quit at once. 

All weeds can be eradicated from the 
lawn in the same way, where they are not 
too numerous. Last year I killed Locust 
sprouts an inch in diameter with one 
application. 

Last Spring I began treating the Bind- 
weed (Wild Morning-glory) and I think 
this season will finish the job. 


D. H. SNowserGer, (Idaho) 
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Plan for Home Grounds 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have a collection of hardy flowers con- 
sisting mostly of Iris, Chrysanthemums, Agera- 
tum and Peonies. To these I should like to 
add some Conifers and Evergreens. Should 
the latter be grouped or used with other 
Shrubs? I want them for a background, not 
for specimen plantings. Would also like to 
include space for an old-fashioned annual 
flower bed, and an Apple tree if possible. As 
this is a corner lot would like to arrange 
plantings to give seclusion. 


Mrs. F. BranuMm, (Ind.) 


Answer :—The planning of a garden of 
this type really should require some sort 
of fence or a hedge on the sides facing 
the street. A hedge may be one of many 
kinds, such as the usual California Privet, 
Barberry, Spirea Vanhouttei, or some one 
‘of the many Evergreens that can be used 
‘for this purpose. 
Something should be planted about the 


i 





house as indicated in the sketch. This 
may consist of a few Shrubs with Iris and 
other Hardy Perennials. A mixed lot of 
Shrubs and Evergreens are to be grouped 
about the entrance, care being taken to 
select Evergreens that will not grow too 
large. Also care should be taken in plant- 
ing small Shrubs and Evergreens to allow 
plenty of room for future growth. 

A small pergola at the entrance to the 
vegetable garden, with a seat on either 
side of the walk, would add greatly to this 
garden. A row of Dahlias and Gladioli 
might be planted along the walk in the 
space for the Annuals, with smaller 
Annuals in front. All flower plantings to 
be in groups or masses to gain the best 
effect. 

It would be best to have a row of large 
Shrubs across the end of the garden with 
= Annuals or wereuniols in front of 
them 
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A small garden tool-house might be 
added to this plan and could be made very 
attractive if located as shown in the 
sketch. The border of flowers just in front 
of the vegetable garden can be planted to 
Peonies and other Perennials. 

An Apple tree might be located as 
shown in the plan, to the east of the house, 
and if space permits, several more may be 
planted here, allowing about forty feet be- 
tween the trees. 

With a tall-growing Arbor Vitae planted 
just inside the gateways on either side of 
the walk, the plan will be complete. 

O. W. HorrMan, (Fla.) 





Glads Do not Bloom Well 


To THE EDITOR :— 


The Glad season is over but before another 
Spring arrives I should very much like to know 
if one can tell by looking over the bulbs which 
of them should be discarded on account of age. 
Quite a large per cent of my own stock did not 
blossom this year. For instance, I had a num- 
ber of Phipps bulbs but only one bloomed. 

Any information on this point will be much 


appreciated. 
R. Crossie, (Colo.) 


Answer:—While it is claimed by many 
that Gladiolus bulbs get old and useless or 
at least lose their value from age, I have 
never discarded any bulbs for this reason. 
No really definite information is available 
along this line so far as known. My own 
experience is that these old bulbs will di- 
vide and make good bulbs for future years 
service. A few may become worthless but 
they are in the small minority. 

Don’t worry, Brother Crosbie, because 
your bulbs have not bloomed well this year. 
More complaints have come to me during 
+931 than any three or four years previously 
put together. This has been, I think, ow- 
ing to two causes. First, the bulbs were 
not well matured in 1930 owing to drouthy 
condition; and second, bad weather condi- 
tions during budding and blooming time, 
accentuated by insect troubles, especially 
thrips. Take good care of your bulbs this 
Winter and you may expect good results 
next year as it is quite unlikely that we 
are going to have as bad conditions in 1932 
as we have had for the past two years. 


MADISON COOPER 





Spraying Grapes 


To THE EpITrorR :— 


Can you tell me with what to spray Grapes? 
They have been very badly infested with 
white fly, which attacked them early in the 


Summer, causing all the leaves to turn brown 
and the grape blooms to dry up. Also they 
have worms which bore into the wood causing 
them to die. When trimming them a few 
days ago I found fat white worms imbedded 
in the wood. Most of these vines are about 
thirty years old. Are they too old to be of 
further use? The neighbors say they have the 
white fly, too; their vines are only ten to 
fifteen years old. I would be glad to learn of 
anything that would control the pest. 


Mrs, P. A. Hast, (Mp.) 


Answer :—Just before these leaf hoppers 
appear in action around the Grapes, they 
may be found in an immature stage on the 
under sides of the leaves. They are wing- 
less and cannot fly and may be killed 
fairly easily by spraying with nicotine 
sulphate. Blackleaf 40 is the most com- 
mon form, of nicotine sulphate and may 
be mixed for this purpose at the rate of 
one part of Blackleaf 40 in 800 parts of 
water. The spray is more effective if a 
little soap is added. 

Well-cared-for Grapevines will often last 
a great deal longer than 30 years. It is 
best, however, to renew the above-ground 
parts every ten or fifteen years. This may 
be done by training up a sucker which 
arises near the surface of the ground, and 
when it is big enough to replace the Vine, 
cut away the old trunk and let the new 
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Vine take its place. This will keep the 
Vines much more vigorous and productive 
than they would otherwise be. 

When the trunks get old and spots in 
them begin to decay, white grubs come to 
live in the rotted wood. As I understand 
the situation described by Mrs. Hast, that 
is what has taken place in her Grape- 
vines. The white grubs are there because 
the trunks were rotted. They did not 
cause the trunks to rot. If the borers are 
working in the smaller wood and not in 
rotted spots on the trunks, then my diag- 
nosis is wrong and some borer is working 
which I have never seen in Grapes. 


R. A. Van METER, ( Mass.) 





Culture of the Daphne 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Can you tell me about propagating and cul- 
tivation of the Daphnes? F. E. D. (N. Y.) 

Answer:—There are a number of varie- 
ties of Daphne mostly ornamental shrubs or 
woody plants with fragrant flowers. Most 
of the evergreen species require a milder 
climate than the Northern States, but D. 
mezereum, with early fragrant lilac flow- 
ers, D. blagayana, and D. cneorum, are 
hardy in the North. D. cneorum, low and 
trailing in habit, is a favorite plant for 
the rock garden; it bears garlands of frag- 
rant pink flowers very early in the season. 
Daphnes thrive in a well-drained light soil; 
some of them like shade, but D. cneorum 
prefers sun. Daphne odora is a charming 
greenhouse shrub from China and Japan; 
it is not hardy in the North, but is often 
grown in conservatories. The flowers, 
which vary from white to purple and red, 
are extremely fragrant. 

Daphnes may be propagated by seeds, 
sown soon after maturity or after strati- 
fying, but they usually germinate slowly. 
Layers put down in Spring and separated 
from the plant the following season, after 
well rooted are very satisfactory. Cut- 
tings of mature wood may be rooted under 
glass. 

—(Rural New-Yorker) 





Rest Period for Gladiolus 


To THE EpItTor :— 


How long a rest or curing period must 
Gladiolus bulbs have after being dug, to do 
best in blooming again? Can bulbs be dug 
in late Summer or early Autumn and then be 
used for forcing under glass, which is done 
in the North, and how long should these bulbs 


rest or cure? 
H. Roy Mosnat, (ILL.) 

Answer :—The so-called rest period for 
Gladiolus bulbs cannot be accurately 
stated, as it depends on condition of bulbs 
when dug to a considerable extent; but 
generally speaking, a bulb should be out 
of the ground for at least three months. 
A shorter rest period is sometimes given. 
During the time when bulbs are out of 
the ground, they should be rather thor- 
oughly dried and aired if it is expected 
that they are to be used for forcing for 
bloom. In the North, Gladiolus bulbs dug 
in October are put into the greenhouse 
benches in late January or during Febru- 
ary; and during the time they are out of 
the ground, they should be exposed to a 
free circulation of air; and during the first 
few weeks, should be kept rather warm 
so as to dry them thoroughly. After that 
they may be stored at comparatively low 
temperature, but in a free circulation of 
air. A bulb for forcing should be 
thoroughly matured when dug. This 
means that it should have a reasonably 
long growing season, and the planting 
stock for growing bulbs for forcing should 
be put into the ground as early as possible 
in the Spring. ° 

MADISON COOPER 








Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of fects and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


OXALIS QUESTION 
Why do my Oxalis make bulbs and fail 
to bloom? 
Mercy M. Cox, (Vt.) 


LILACS ARE SICK 


I have been a reader of your helpful 
paper for a long time, and it has solved 
many troubles for me. 

Now I am going to ask for a little help. 
I have a Lilac which is very sick. I 
noticed the trouble last Summer but hoped 
it would get better as time went on, but 
it doesn’t. 

The Lilac is grafted on a Privet root. 
The stems are very thin and weak, and 
now there seems to be some trouble at the 
place where it was grafted. I am told it 
is a blight known as _ MHavemeyer’s 
Disease. Can you tell me what to do 
for it? 

Mrs. J. K. Srmpson, (N. Y.) 


SHRUB DOES NOT BLOOM 

I have a shrub which I believe is 
Clethra alnifolia, Summersweet, or Sweet 
Pepper Bush. This Shrub is of good size 
but has never bloomed for me, although it 
did bloom before I set it out in a rather 
dry spot. I have heard that it requires a 
moist soil. Would this be the reason it 
does not bloom? Anyone having this 
Shrub growing and blooming well, and who 
can help me, I hope will do so, as it will 
be much appreciated. 


Mrs. W. L. McLavuGuHuin, (N. Y.) 


NAME OF ROSE WANTED 


Can someone give me the name of a very 
old Rose? It is dark-red and looks like 
velvet; is double and rather flat. 

Would also like the name of a White 
Rugosa Rose. It is cup-shaped and 
crinkled like crepe paper and is pure 
white. 

Mercy M. Cox, (Vt.) 


CARE OF OLEANDERS AND THE CALLA-LILY 
BEGONIA 

Have had plants of the Oleander and 
the Calla Lily Begonia given me and I 
would like to have information as to their 
eare. Also what kind of soil do each 
require? 

Mrs. S. H. Meap, (N. Y.) 


HYACINTHS DO POORLY 


I have a number of Hyacinths that do 
not multiply by bulbs, but have seeds. 

August 1930 I planted some of these, 
and in the Spring of 1931 they came up 
like grass blades, then disappeared. This 
year about three weeks ago, they came up 
again, the size of top is something like 
chives. 

What can I do with them. How plant 
or replant them. Will you please inform 
me? 

Atma L. Trercuman, (Ohio) 


PROPAGATING BOXWOOD 
I have some Boxwood I would like to 
propagate, and want to know the method 
of doing this work. Some of the Boxwood 
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is 50 years old and over 10 feet in height. 
I understand it is quite difficult to propa- 
gate, but would like to take a chance on 
it, if I knew the method. 


ARTHUR CARKIN, (Md.) 


SHOULD EUONYMUS JAPONICUS BE 
TRIMMED? 
I have had plants given to me and would 
like to know how to care for them properly. 


Mrs. S. H. Meap, (N. Y.) 


GRAFTING WILD CHERRY 


I have a_ nicely-formed eight-year-old 
Wild Cherry Tree. I would like to graft 
it so as to make a good Cherry Tree out 
of it. 

Any information about grafting Cherry 
will be greatly appreciated. 


L. Mosss, (N. Y.) 


DELPHINIUMS BLIGHT 


I had some very beautiful Delphiniums 
until last year, when many of them were 
struck with blight. Can any reader tell 
me how to treat them so they will resist 
the blight? I raise many Lilies and, of 
course, want perfect Delphiniums. They 
grow tall and large and have many beauti- 
ful colors, some double. 


Mrs. S. H. Meap, (N. Y.) 


AMARYLLIS DOES NOT BLOOM 

I have a Giant American Hybrid 
Amaryllis. It is a fine large bulb but it 
does not flower, it simply grows to foliage. 
I gave it good garden soil, drainage, etc., 
last Summer, sinking the pot into the 
garden and left it until September. Then 
I took the bulb out of the pot and gave 
it a rest. Then planted it at the end of 
January, but it simply grows to foliage 
and will not bloom. I thought perhaps it 
would not flower because it was pot-bound, 
and was perhaps not in rich enough soil. 
I keep it well watered. Hope you can 
give me some information concerning it. 


Miss Mamie J. McCrea, (N. Y.) 


PROPAGATING HEPATICA 


I had a pleasant surprise last summer as 
I was working in my flower garden. It 
was the first week in August, and I wished 
to propagate, by division, some Hepatica 
plants which were in my wild flower 
garden. 

I dug up a large plant, washed the soil 
from the roots, and began dividing the 
plant into sections. And then I found the 
surprise; for nestled down deep in the 
crown of the plant were dozens of beauti- 
ful little lavender bulbs all ready to push 
their way up into sight when the Spring 
should wake them. 

I wonder if they are always formed s0 
early in the Summer, or was it because of 
the unusually hot season? 


(Miss) Erra M. Morsg, (S. D.) 


PROPAGATING CLEMATIS 


How can I start new plants of the 
Heracleaefolia davidiana such as Madame 
Ed. Andre, Jackmani, etc.? I have an 
idea that layering would be the best | 
method to use, but would like suggestions | 
from those who have had experience. 


Mrs. W. L. McLavucutin, (N. Y.) 


BLACK BEETLES ON GLADS 
The Black Beetle which is so destructive 
to the Aster got at my Glads last Sum- 
mer and destroyed half of my planting 
(which was about 10,000). I often 


counted as many as twenty-five or thirty 
on one spike of flowers, and they came in 
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such vast numbers that I was _ over- 
whelmed, and the destruction went on. 
They did some damage to my crop the sea- 
son before, but not so much. I am look- 
ing for trouble with these Beetles next 
Summer ard if they are increased in num- 
bers over last Summer as they were last 
Summer over the Summer before, I will 
not have any flowers. Can you tell me 
what to do? 
H. L. EIoHINGER, (Pa.) 








CARE OF PLANT 


A plant called Maranta was given me. 
In the morning the leaves stand upright, 
and toward evening they are folded down 
against the container. It has light green 
leaves with brown spots. I would like to 
know how to care for it. 

Mrs. J. BRIDGEMAN, (N. Y.) 


TROUBLE WITH CHRISTMAS CACTUS 
I have a very large Christmas Cactus and 
it blooms every Christmas, also is coming 
in bud again, which it does every year. 
But after blooming it always wilts and a 
great many sections will continue to drop 
off, and is still dropping. Cannot see any- 
thing at the roots. 
Would be glad if some 
what to do. 
Mrs. ALLAN E. SMITH, (Ont.) 


one could tell me 


ORNAMENTAL PERENNIAL GRASSES WANTED 


What perennial grasses of an ornamental 
character, which can be used for bouquets 
would do weil here in Minnesota? J, of 
course, want some that are not too per- 
sistent, or difficult to kill out. 


Mrs. P. P. SMAAGAARD, (Minn.) 


CAUSE OF HOLES IN BEGONIA LEAVES 


I would like to know why holes suddenly 
appear in the large Begonia leaves. The 
leaves have been carefully washed and 
there doesn’t seem to be any insect or 
caterpillars. 

Mrs. A. ONSLOW, (Ont.) 


IDENTITY OF “MUSK FLOWER” 


I am wondering if any person in the 
great FLOWER Grower family knows a plant 
that my mother had 60 years ago in her 
garden. We called it “Musk Flower’ be- 
cause it had a strong musk scent. 

As I remember it, the flower was white 
and probably two inches across and cup- 
shaped. It somewhat resembled Hibiscus 
or Hollyhock, and grew about two feet tall, 
having a somewhat rounded leaf. The per- 
fume from this flower was quite wonderful. 
I have not seen it in all these years. 

Some catalogues offer Musk Plant but it 
does not answer to the above description. 
Can any reader identify it for me? 


Mrs. Perry Amos, (Ind.) 


/ PACKING LILY FLOWERS FOR SHIPMENT 
Will some reader kindly tell me the 
proper way to cut and pack Easter Lilies 
and other Lilies to ship to a commercial 
Ir arket? 
ALLEN G, Situ, (L. I.) 


TIME REQUIRED FOR MATURING OF FLOWERS 

What is the length of time required for 
the following flowers to grow from what 
the florists call two-and-one-quarter-inch to 


blooming size; or in the case of some, to 
saleable size? 


Begonia Cyclamen 

Feverfew Vinca 

Asparagus Geranium 

Coleus Amaryllis from bulb 


Information about any of the above will 
be appreciated. 


F. B. Seasury, (R. I.) 














—BLvyeivel Liugues 


The Great White Oak in Mingo County 
The giant White Oak tree standing at the top of Trace Mountain, in Mingo County, Just across the Logan 


County line, is believed to be the largest of its species in the world. 


Two acres of land upon which it 


stands is to be set aside as a public park, the property given the State by the land owners to be placed 


in the custody of the State Game, 
mated at 1,200 years. 


Fish and Forestry Commission. 


The age of this forest monarch is esti- 


Its base circumference is thirty feet, its first limb is approximately eighty feet from 


the ground and its topmost branch towers one hundred feet above the trees around it—(West Virginia Review) 








ANSWERS 


PLANTING FOR WINDBREAK OR HEDGE 


Answering M. Gould Beard, (N. Y.): 

An ornamental trellis may be quickly 
covered by planting eight feet apart, Roses 
like Dr. Van Fleet (Pink Climber), Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, or Dorothy Perkins. Be- 
tween these, plant Clematis paniculata. To 
force rapid growth, use cow manure on the 
surface, only good soil, no fertilizer next the 
roots. 

The Roses are beautiful in June and July, 
and the Clematis in August and September. 

Grapevines on a wire fence or trellis make 
a good windbreak and furnish fruit for the 
table. 

I like Red Caco, White Niagara, Green 
Mountain, Blue Campbell’s Early, Worden, 
or Concord, for a hedge. Amoor Privet can 
be purchased from a foot to four feet high. 

For a flowering hedge of shrubs I like 
alternate plants of Spiraea Vanhouttei and 
Spiraea tricho carpa. The growth of these 
Spireas is usually alike and tricho carpa 
begins to bloom just as Vanhouttei passes. 

The Spiraeas are not as “formal” a hedge, 
and require mor? room than the Privet. 


H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


GLADIOLI FOR CUT FLOWERS 


Answering Stewart Kersteman, (Ont.): 

Gladioli for cutting should have beauty 
of color and form and retain both ’til the 
buds have all opened. Many of the older 
varieties possess these qualities. Some of 
the varieties we have found valuable for cut- 
ting are listed below: 

Whites: Marie Kunderd, Carmen Sylva, 
Albania, Joerg’s White, Elf. 

Yellows: Gold Eagle, Golden Dream, 
Gold, Golden Measure, Niagara. 

Pink and Salmon: Bettie Joy, Sheila, 
Lady Byng, Break o’Day, Theda, Jewell, 
Prince of Wales, Dorothy Wheeler, Pink 
Wonder. 

Lavender and Blue (so-called): Jane 
Adams, Minuet, Mrs. Van Konynenburg, 
Veilchenblau. 

Orange: Nanoy Hanks. 


Red: 
Capella. 

The reds are generally not so good for 
cutting as the softer colors. They fade 
when brought inside. Titanic is an unusual 
and striking wine color. If two or three 
blooms are allowed to open before cutting 
it is quite satisfactory. Mr. Phipps, Los 
Angeles and Mrs. Leon Douglas make gor- 
geous displays. 

Capella, listed with the reds, is really a 
flame color. It is not quite so orange as 
Alice Tiplady. It is the best grower and 
most dependable variety I have ever grown. 
Even bulblets bloom and every bud opens. 
It is a prim with long, straight spikes, and 
large flowers widely spaced. A gem for 
cutting. 


John T. McCutcheon, Hazel Page, 


“AMATEUR,” (Tenn.) 


PLANTS FOR AQUARIUM 

Answering Mrs. C. Stoddard, 
July issue: 

Vallisneria, and all other plants, with the 
exception of a few floating-surface and float- 
ing-submerged plants, must be planted with 
their roots in sand or soil. 

Chinese Evergreen is not a submerged 
plant, consequently does not aid in oxyge- 
nating the water and could not possibly 
furnish any hiding place for baby Fish. 

A descriptive list of Aquarium plants 
would tell that Ceratophyllum, Nitella, 
Fontinallis gracillis, and dwarf Sagittaria 
are suitable plants for baby Fish to hide in. 

Chinese Evergreen is grown in Aquariums 
only as an ornament, as are Philodendron, 
both the plain and the variegated-leaved 
varieties, Cyperus Alternifolia, (Umbrella 
plant), Calla Palustris, the Taros, and 
other shallow water plants. 

They must be planted in soil which 
should be submerged not to exceed two 
inches. A very graceful note is supplied 
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when a few roots of Parrot’s Feather are 
planted in the soil with the other plants. 
Its long, graceful green plumes float on the 
water and reaching the edge, they trail 
over the side of the Aquarium adding 
greatly to its beauty. 

My method of growing these plants is to 
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Mrs, Clark's tastefully arranged Aquarium 


plant them in a wide-mouthed two-quart 
fruit jar, using very, very rich soil, cover- 
ing the top with two inches of clean sand. 
I then arrange the Aquarium so that the 
top of the jar is about one inch below the 
level of the water. 

My own Aquarium is so deep that the 
jar cannot be placed on the floor of the 
Aquarium, so I purchased a rather flat 
flower pot, filled it with clean, sterilized 
sand, and set it on the floor of the Aqua- 
rium at one end. On the same bed, I set 
the jar and planted submerged plants in 
the sand all around the bottom of the jar. 
They grew luxuriantly and the jar was soon 
completely hidden. 

On the floor I spread three inches of 
clean, sterilized sand and with pretty rocks 
I built a foundation (about the middle of 
the Aquarium) for my castle, being very 
careful to arrange them in such a way that 
my scavengers (Tadpoles and Snails) could 
get all around them to do their cleaning. 
Crevices that cannot be reached by the 
scavengers are a very dangerous source of 
disease. 

I also placed a few rocks and shells 
around the flower pot, and among these, as 
also among the rocks around the castle, I 
planted submerged plants. These plants 
must be planted in the sand, about one inch 
deep, not merely held down with rocks. So 
it is best to arrange the rocks and shells 
as desired, then moving a few at a time, 
make the plantings, replacing the rocks and 
shells. In this way the plants can be prop- 
erly planted and yet the desired arrange- 
ment maintained. 

Around the castle and flower pot, I 
planted Ceratophyllum, (Coontail), Ana- 
cheris and dwarf Anacharis for the dense, 
forest-like growth. The castle seems to be 
an enchanted castle out of some fairy tale, 
hidden away in a swaying, silent green for- 
est and guarded by great black dragons and 
queer, legless reptile-giants, which, when 
the enchantment is broken, are only big 
Japanese Trapdoor Snails and the Tadpoles 
of the green Frog (Rana clamitans) and 
the Bullfrog (Rana Catesbina). 

A plant of Spatterdock and that most- 
beautiful Aquarium plant, Cryptocoryne, 
are planted at the other end of the Aqua- 
rium, while around the edges are plants of 
the dwarf Sagittaria. Directly at each 
side of the castle, just outside the group of 
Ceratophyllum and Anacharis, perhaps two 
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inches from the rocks, is a large plant of 
Giant Sagittaria. Its long, broad leaves 
are preferred by the Red Ramshoon and 
Australian Snails for spawning purposes, 
and it is a splendid oxygenator as well, 
besides lending its tropical growth to fur- 
ther the illusion of the enchanted castle. 

Vallisneria Italian, being the best oxy- 
genator, was planted generously arqund the 
Spatterdock and Cryptocoryne and around 
the flower pot. 

Since the water must be held at a tem- 
perature of 72 degrees for best success with 
Guppies, Mrs. Stoddard will need to install 
a Leader and thermostat in her Aquarium, 
and to help hold the heat the tank should 
be covered with a sheet of glass. If her 
house gets very much below 65 degrees at 
night, she will find it advantageous to wrap 
the Aquarium closely with a shawl or old 
blanket. 

Besides the window garden, I know of 
nothing else that so happily carries a 
glimpse of Summer joys into the bleakness 
of Winter, as a tastefully-arranged Aqua- 
rium and its cunning occupants. 

I never tire of watching the pranks of the 
Rainbows, the love-making of Mr. and Mrs. 
Swordtail, or the irridescent beauty of the 
Platys as they flash to and fro with such 
swiftness at times that the eye cannot fol- 
low them. 

Mrs. J. G. CiarkK, (Idaho) 


PROPAGATION OF BITTERSWEET 


Answering Lillian Casbon, (Ind.) : 

Bittersweet, (climbing,) Celastrus scan- 
dens, belongs to Aceraceae (Maple) family. 
It grows from seed, spreads by root stalks, 
in fact, is very easy to propagate. In one 
nursery, the birds scattered the seeds near 
a 50-foot spruce and the Vines have climbed 
to the top of the tree, loaded with berries. 
Good roots sell at 25 cents each. It grows 
in shade or sunshine, climbs trees near it, 
or may be trained over a trellis. 


Mrs. Susie E. CADWALLADER, (Ia.) 


TWENTY-FIVE GOOD GLAD VARIETIES 


Answering C. S. Sechrist, (Penna.) : 

I sell the most of mine on a commission 
basis and have the most call for tall, large- 
flowered kinds, light and pastel shades 
preferred. 

With me Prims are poor sellers, so I 
only grow a few for bouquet work. 

My favorite white, in large flowered 
commercial Glads is Carmen Sylwa. It is 
tall, a good keeper, rarely flecks and is 
always straight. JL’Immaculee is also tall 
and early, but smaller-flowered. Lots open 


at once. Albania is not so tall, but a very 
satisfactory white that opens well in 
water. 


In light-pinks, Giont Nymph and Giant 
Myrtle are both good. Tycko Zang with 
its extra-large florets, is in good demand 
in the Fall, but is a bit floppy in real hot, 
dry weather and is not as tall as some. 
Mrs. Leon Douglass is massive, almost too 
much so for general florist work, but is 
fine for tall baskets. 

Mrs. H. E. Bothin, tall and ruffled, with 
a deep-secarlet blotch; and Marshal Foch, 
a deeper shade with red markings in the 
throat. These are all late, taking about 
85-95 days to flower. 

In early pinks we find Elizabeth Tabor, 
(dark blotch on the lower petals) the very 
earliest but it crooks badly. Wiéilbrink, a 
pale-pink with a speckled throat, and 
Dorothy McKibbin, a ruffled apple-blossom 
pink, are only a week behind in blooming 
time. Mrs. Frank Pendleton is another 
blotched pink that is worth a place in any 
ones’ garden. Le Marechal Foch is a very 
large-flowered glistening beauty. 

Mrs. Dr. Norton and Dr. Van Fleet are 
two charming Glads; peach and cream 
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are the colors that nearest describe them. 
I like the latter a bit the best as it is 
tallest and a very good propagator. E. J. 
Shaylor is a ruffled rose, very nice shade 
and early. 

In yellows I like Golden Measure and 
K’s Yellow Wonder. The first one crooks 
badly, but is a giant in flower and plant. 
Yellow Wonder is not such a deep yellow, 
but always straight and lots open at once. 

Dr. Bennett, “The house-on-fire Glad,” 
is taller and has more florets open at once 


than either Cowee’s Scarlet Wonder (im- 
mense florets) or Scarlet Princeps. How- 
ever, the latter is in good demand. Crim- 


son Glow and Pythia are both splendid cut 
flowers; and Purple Glory is not a purple 
at all but a deep maroon, tall and very 
much ruffled, and just looks as if it were 
made of velvet. 

Glendale and Henry Ford, are almost 
the same color, a reddish purple, one stalk 
of the latter being almost a bouquet of 
itself; but alas! Henry is so two-faced; 
you can split the stem all the way to 
the top and not cut any buds or florets. 

Opalescent, Mrs. F. C. Peters and 
Louise are very choice light-lavenders. 
The last two are late and have a dark 
blotch on lower petals. Blue Glads are 
much advertised, but so far I have not 
found much in “blue” in the cheap 
varieties. Baron Hulot being the nearest 
to blue, quite dark but small flowered. 
Herada is a large-flowered, clear mauve or 
lilac and is well-liked. Muriel is a light 
china “blue” with a violet blotch on lower 
petals. 

Mrs. Cuas. B. TOMLINSON, (Pa.) 


CARE OF LILY BULBS 


Answering H. A. Dilger, (N. Y.), Janu- 
ary issue: 

The Lily bulbs you refer to can be 
potted and left in a cool dark cellar until 
you are ready to move. They can be left 
in pots to flower, or can be set into the 
ground in the Spring. They will prove 
very satisfactory if potted. 

If you do not want to pot them, place 
the bulbs in a box with moist sawdust— 
enough moisture to keep the bulbs from 
shriveling. A very good idea in planting 
Lilies, in which I have been very success- 
ful is planting them, if soil is a heavy 
loam or clay, set on their sides, thus pre- 
venting water from entering the crown and 
rotting the flower buds, the cause of many 
flower failures. Set the Lily bulbs on a 
base of sand to insure good drainage. 


LAWRENCE C. ELLERY, (N. H.) 


BEST SOIL FOR MOUNTAIN ASH 


A. K. C., (S. E. Penna.) asks about soil 
for Mountain Ash, (Sorbus Americana). 

This plant should have the same treat- 
ment as Kalmia, Rhododendron, or Vac- 
cinium; that is, a sour, hardwood soil, with 
plenty of leaf-mould incorporated therein. 
It should be planted in a location where 
the roots and base of the plant will have 
continual shade, although it will exist 
where these conditions are not prevalent. 


R. E. Wicker, (N. C.) 


ORIENTAL POPPY FROM SEED 

N. L. May (Penna) should sow Oriental 
Poppy seed in the Spring. Prepare a fine 
seed bed, sow seed thinly, cover lightly, 
using sifted soil or mixed soil and sand; 
then cover bed with burlap, and wet down 
with fine spray. When seed begin to 
germinate remove burlap. Too many try 
to plant fine flower seeds as though they 
were radish seed, cover too deeply witn 
heavy soil and then blame the seedsman 
for the failure to grow. 


Wma. Grant SmitTH, (Ind.) 
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A Chat With the Editor 


INDEXES FOR ANY YEAR AVAILABLE 


More and more frequently readers write me 
that they find the files of THE FLOWER GROWER 
valuable for reference purposes when bound 
with the index. The index is unusually com- 
plete and makes the subject-matter quickly 
available. 

Index for any year may be had for a 
remittance of 10 cents in stamps or coin; 
and if your files are short of any issues, 
they can be supplied at regular price. 

ALL READERS BOOST 

Not all readers of this magazine are ama- 
teurs. A large number are commercial grow- 
ers of seeds. bulbs, plants, shrubs, etc. Those 
who are in business are among the best boost- 
ers of the magazine, because they fully appre- 
ciate its value to readers. Many commercial 
growers do consistent missionary work for 
THE FLOWER GROWER by mentioning it in their 
catalogue or otherwise. Commercial growers 
when they boost THE FLOWER GROWER are 
boosting their own business ;—the more read- 
ers of THE FLOWER GROWER, the more cus- 
tomers for commercial growers. 

Many subscriptions come to us through com- 
mercial growers, and others send names for 
sample copies and say a good word for THE 
ISLOWER GROWER as opportunity occurs. 

NEWSSTANDS SELL MANY COPIES 


The newsstand sales of THE FLOWER GROWER 
are now very large and this introduces many 
new readers to advertisers each month. This 
fact should be appreciated by advertisers, and 
it should be known that new readers are 
attracted to THE FLOWER GROWER contin- 
ually. Advertisers should not feel that they 
are advertising to the same readers mont 
after month, but should consider the new 
ones and govern themselves accordingly. 

Incidentally my subscribers who are patrons 
of newsstands for other magazines should 
suggest THE FLOWER GROWER to their news- 
dealers and tell them about its value from 
a practical as well as from a selling angle. 


LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Even in times of business stagnation, the 
percentage of long-term subscriptions coming 
into this office is rather large. These con- 
sist of both three-year and five-year subscrip- 
tions and prove the thrift of FLOWER GROWER 
readers. Not only does it prove their thrift, 
but it proves their belief in the magazine. 
Five years for $6.00 is only $1.20 per year. 
Where is there available any such quality and 
quantity of well-balanced literature, and gar- 
dening and horticultural information? 


MANY LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


No horticultural publication equals THE 
FLOWER GROWER in the number of library 
subscriptions. This is because THE FLOWER 
GROWER is not only a horticultural publica- 
tion, but it has a rather well-rounded and 
comprehensive collection of interesting mate- 
rial on outdoor subjects generally, and of the 
things which touch gardening at some point 
or are in an allied or similar classification. 
Nowhere in magazine form is there as much 
available in facts and information of an inter- 
esting and inspiring character as in THE 
FLOWER GROWER. This makes the magazine 
especially adapted for library reading tables. 
One library subscription is the equal of at 
least ten regular subscriptions because of the 
large number of people who have access to 
the magazine when placed on the reading 
tables of a library. But I regret that not 
every library in the country is a subscriber, 
and here is where friends of the magazine 
can do a bit of missionary work. Show a copy 
of THE FLOWER GROWER to your librarian and 
and tell about its value to the community. 


PRAISE FROM READERS 


Grateful readers tell me almost daily of 
the satisfaction they get out of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. Note the single column “Our Maga- 
zine’ which appears in each issue. This rep- 
resents but a very small part of the total 
number of appreciative readers whose names 
are on my _ subscription list. That Tue 
LOWER GROWER is performing a really use- 
ful mission in addition to telling about flow- 
‘rs and gardening, is well known, and my 
friends boost THE FLOWER GROWER. 


ASK FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


Friends who send in names with complete 
iddresses are doing a favor to their friends 
is well as to the magazine. and incidentally 
loing the best kind of missionary work, be- 
‘ause THE FLOWER GROWER stands for every- 
thing worth while. In sending sample copies 
we attach a circular letter in a sealed envel- 
ope calling for ——_ attention to the sample. 
Sample copies bring a large proportion of 
friends and readers; and those who are now 
subscribers should remember that they are 
under moral obligation to boost this maga- 
zine by passing along subscription coupons 
or by telling their friends of the merits of 
THE FLOWER GROWER not only as a horticul- 
tural publication, but as a well-balanced col- 
lection of worth-while literature. 


Mapison Cooper, Editor. 


Flower JYrowew 


COLORING MATERIAL FOR FLOWERS 

Answering Mrs. A. M. Turner, (Texas) : 

I use ordinary red ink to color water 
a deep red and put the stems of a white 
Iris, White Knight, into the water. 

The stems were cut eight or ten inches 
below the bloom. In an hour one could 
detect fine pink veins all through the 
flower; in two hours the flower and buds 
were a beautiful rose-pink, such as was 
never known before in an Iris. 

As a joke on the garden club, I took 
the Iris to the club meeting without any 
explanation. I supposed they would de- 
tect the hoax, but they did not;—were 
enraptured by the “new” Iris and wanted 
roots of the same; but no, I had none to 
sell. I kept my own counsel. 

One could use other colored inks to color 
other colors, or possibly a dyestuff would 
answer. I think one would scarcely be 
successful with other flowers than white. 
Valley Lilies can be colored that way. 

I poured the colored water on the 
ground around the roots of the Iris, but 
could see no effect. 

Charcoal powdered fine and put around 
the roots of Roses has been known to 
make the bloom much darker. 

Mrs. Suse E. CADWALLADER, (Iowa) 





DELPHINIUMS FROM CUTTINGS 


The first requisite is that cuttings must 
be taken from the parent plant at exactly 
the right stage. This is when they are 
just ready to burst into Ieaf, full of life, 
and ready to grow. At this point, they 
are much like shoots of asparagus. 


When these shoots appear, carefully dig 
away the dirt from around the plant, ex- 
posing the crown with its spikes of fresh 
green shoots. At the right stage, these 
spikes will be about 3” to 4” long. A 
cutting 3%” long is about right with 
varieties like Gold Medal Hybrids, while 
Belladonna and Bellamosum are somewhat 
shorter. 

With a sharp-edged, pointed knife, re- 
move several shoots (don’t take so many 
that the plant will be weakened), each 
with a “heel” of rootstock attached. This 
heel is the important part of the opera- 
tion, since cuttings will not root satis- 
factorily without it. Don’t “bark” or peel 
the cutting. 

If left untreated, most of the euttings 
will lose moisture so rapidly from the heel 
that they will fail to grow. I find the 
most satisfactory way to stop this is to 
use some powder, such as powdered char- 
coal or gypsum, on the heel. 


The material used for the rooting bed is 
important. The best is a shorp sand, into 
which has been mixed about 10% rich 
loam or finely-powdered peat moss or 
humus. Too much loam or humus will 
cause the cuttings to rot, but none at all 
will mean spindling growth. 

A cold frame is almost essential, al- 
though I suppose cuttings can be rooted 
in pots covered with an inverted fruit jar. 
The cold frame should not stand in full 
sunshine. If in the sun, it should have 
lath shade over it as well as glass. 

Plant the cuttings in the frame and 
water thoroughly. Then leave the frame 
alone, and closed, until it seems dry on the 
surface, before rewatering. 

Cuttings made in Spring should be 
strong enough to pot up in two months. 
After growing in a good potting loam un- 
til Fall, they can be planted in permanent 
position. 

Some protection 
first Winter. 


should be given the 


R. M. CaRgLeron, (IIl.) 


ALPINE EDELWEISS 


Answering Frank Nauman, (N. J.): 

My experience with Edelweiss is that 
when grown in a low altitude it is worth- 
less as a garden plant. Removed from the 
intense sunshine and chill mountain air 
of its native haunts, it loses its crystal 
whiteness and its compactness. The flower 
becomes a muddy green. One German lady 
who had seen the plant growing in the 
Alps, said that it should have been left 
in the Alps where it belonged, for it did 
look awfully poor and out of place. 

No doubt there are places in America, 
such as in Northern Canada and in high 
mountain gardens, where Edelweiss will 
thrive and becomes a thing of beauty; but 
elsewhere it is just a waste of time to 
bother with it, when there are so many 
other Alpines that are perfectly at home 
with us. 

Seedsmen would save us a lot of wasted 
labor if they would frankly tell the whole 
truth about plants they offer. 

R. V. Sawyer, (Ohio) 

CARE OF POINSETTIA AFTER BLOOMING 

Answering Vialis F. Walz, ( Wisc.) : 

After the blossom falls from your 
Poinsetti, remove the plant to a dry cellar 
or under the bench in the greenhouse, and 
keep dust-dry until about May Ist. Remove 
the old soil and repot in good potting 
soil, and when the new growth is long 
enough, remove with a “heel” and start the 
same as any other cuttings. The new plants 
must be kept at a temperature of 65 to 80 
degrees in a steady heat. Don’t allow the 
night temperature in the Fall to go below 
60 degrees. Beginning about Nov. Ist a 
light application of liquid cow manure 
every ten days or two weeks will be helpful. 
F. B. Heapury, (Ohio) 


FLOWERS FOR BORDER 


Answering Wm. J. Bremer, 
November issue: 

Among older favorites, nine inches tall, 
there are varieties of Balsam, French Mari- 
gold, Drummond’s Phlox, Alyssum, Candy- 
tuft, Snapdragon, Ageratum, and Celosia 
(Cockscomb). The Nemesias, Aurora and 
Blue Gem, are about eight inches tall. 

Among comparatively new or seldom 
cultivated flowers suitable for borders 
are Collomia coccinea, bright-orange red, 
Nycterinia Capensis and Bush Basilicum, 
each about nine inches high. The second 
named is fragrant and opens at night. 

Bartonia, California Poppies, and some 
varieties of Mignonette and Nasturtiums, 
grow a foot in height. The first named 
makes a better display in direct sunshine. 
Torenia fournieri (blue snapdragon-like 
flowers) grows about ten inches tall. 

There is a white Chinese Forget-Me-Not 
(Cynoglossum) which grows less than a 
foot high. Some of the Feverfews are good 
edgers, but over a foot tall. Portulaca and 
English Daisies are dwarfer than any 
mentioned (six or eight inches). The 
latter, a biennial, does best in comparative 
shade and moisture, and continues for years 
from self-sown seed. 

BENJAMIN Kexgcnu, (N. Y.) 


(Penna.), 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, ETC., OF THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Published in accordance with the 
Act of Congress, of August 24, 1912: 

Publisher, J. B. Lyon Company, Albany, 
N. Y.; Editor, Modison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. ; 
Owner, J. B. Lyon Company. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities: Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of March, 1932. 


(Signed) CHAS M. WINCHESTER, JR. 
(Signed) Jessigx B. Lovepay, Notary Public. 
Commission Expires March 31, 1933. 
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Hardy Cyclamen 


Send for our new catalog offering them, 
and also Violet Rosina; 
Gem, White Gem, and Apricot; named 
varieties of Trollius, Heucheras, and Hem- 


Violas Jersey 


erocallis ; Lillies, Peonies, Iris; rare Native 
and Rockery plants. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc., 
Shelburne, Vermont 


WATER LILIES 
TROPICAL & GOLD FISF 


Uur New enlarged Catalog shows over 90 
different items in color. We can supply 
over 100 different kinds of fish and over 
200 varieties of Aquatic plants and lilies. 
Send for a free copy today. Address 


BELDT’S AQUARIUM 
2142 Crescent Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


P. S.—Include Special one red, one 
white and one blue water lily postpaid 
in U. 8. only $3.00. 


© LaBARS'’ 


RHODODENDRON NURSERY 


Largest growers of America’s most 
beautiful native shrubs. 4 nurser- 
ies. 1000 acres. Ask for catalog. 


BOX N STROUDSBURG, PA. 


1€g6n Gladiolus 


Bargain Sale 
Write 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF, 
2043 E. Couch St, 
Portiand, Ore, 
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New Hyheid Delsidaien 


“Dreams of Beauty” 
Planting Out Size—15 for $1.00 
100 for $6.00—Postpaid 


finest strain of hardy hybrids far pro- 
duced. eat and mildew aw Me, in a. wonderful 
range of single and double blooms, Satisfaction 


guaran 5 
Send for List of Perennials 
HEREFORDS GARDENS,—Oakford, Ill. 











Send for Iris Catalog 


[t lists William Mohr and other outstanding Iris. 
I am the largest western grower and offer only the 
best varieties of Bea: » Regelia, Regelia-cyclus, 
Pogo-cyclus, Japanese, Siberian and other species. 
My plants bloom the first year after planting! I 
ship to every state. 

HOWARD E. WEED 


National Iris Gardens Beaverton, Oregon 
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TROUBLE WITH SWEET PEAS AND COLUMBINE 
Answering Mrs. B. C. Wilkins, (Mont.) : 


If your Sweet Peas do not suffer from 
hot or dry weather, the trouble may be 
red-spider. This trouble may be prevented 
by spraying every week with a soap so- 
lution. Dissolve one large cake of ivory 
soap in four gallons of water. When 
cooled to a temperature of 110 degrees F. 
spray, getting the mist on the underside 
of the leaves. This must be applied warm. 
It will also kill the lice or aphis. 

Use the same remedy for Columbine. Be- 
tween the soap sprays dust with fine sul- 
phur applied with a bellows or dry- 
powder gun. 

For dry weather soak the ground to a 
depth of six inches every two weeks and 
put on a mulch of 2 or 3 inches of peat 
moss about the plants and a foot each 
side. 

You will find a decided improvement in 
the growth of your Sweet Peas if you will 
also use a plentiful supply of lime broad- 
cast over the land several days before 
planting. 

The use of leaves without lime may de- 
velop an acid soil in which Sweet Peas will 
not thrive. 

Better results may be obtained by com- 
posting your leaves and barn fertilizer for 
a year. If both are dry when put into the 
trench they may remain so and when the 
roots reach them the plants dry up. 


H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


LILY QUESTION 
Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 


This is commonly called Amaryllis John- 
soni but, though it belongs to the Amaryl- 
lis family, is strictly a Hippeastrum. 

The true Amaryllis, or, at least some of 
them, are dried off and given a season of 
rest, but the Johnsoni, and the new Ameri- 
can Hybrids, are kept growing continuously. 
The bulbs, when large, should be planted 
almost on top of the soil. One of the true 
Amaryllis is A. Formosissima which may be 
planted outside in Summer and taken up 
and dried off for the Winter. Its flowers 
are one-sided. 

Another popular Amaryllis is A. Regina; 
with smaller flowers, rather orange with a 
white spot; growing lower than Johnsoni. 
A pretty bulbous plant of the Amaryllis 
family is Vollota purpurea, low-growing 
and increasing rapidly. A lot of the old 
things are hard to buy, the florists not 
caring to have so many “leavings.” 


GrorcE S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 





GROWING MAGNOLIAS FROM SEED 
Answering Frank E. Moore, (Ohio) : 


The seed when gathered should be kept 
in a closed jar or bottle without removing 
the oily red covering that serves to retain 
the moisture in the seed. 

In the late Fall or early Winter, mix 
the seed with sand or soil and keep quite 
damp and cool until time to plant them in 
the Spring. ‘Lhey should be planted in a 
location where they will have some shade 
for a year or two. 

Some authorities advise that at planting 
time the seeds be put in a solution of wood 
ashes or lime to remove any of the oily 
substance that may still be on them, but 
I did not find this necessary. 

I was quite interested in learning that 
the Magnolia can be grown so far to the 
North. Sometimes I think we miss out on 
many good things by listening to advice 
and not trying things out for ourselves. 
We forget that plants are quite apt in 
their capacity to meet diverse conditions 
of climate as well as soil. 


E. L. Stevens, (Calif.) 
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TIGRIDIA BULBS 


Al, quality, 3 colors. Doz. $1.50 i 
EG PRE $12.00 \ Prepaid 


List of Floral Gems 


Swiss Floral Co., Portland, Gr. 








A Lovely Combination! 


Exquisite and Dependable 
VIOLACEA PETUNIA. Single deep purple. 
MAYFLOWER VERBENA. The true form. 
HELIOTROPE. Selected for fragrance, 
25 cents each. $2.00 for ten. 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS. 
Framingham Centre, Massachusetts. 


Olive Belches. Catalog. 














20 Dwarf Iris $2.00 
for Rock Gardens 


all named and labeled 


3 each Coerulea, sky blue; Atroviolacea, wine 
purple; Orange Queen, rich yellow; Marocain; 
deep violet; Bride, white; and one each of 5 
rare varieties—10 varieties in all. LEarliest 
blooming; July delivery. 


An Iris Lovers’ Catalog 


The most complete, interesting and informing 
treatise on the modern Iris with original and 
exclusive color classification. Lists and grades 
100 best Iris. 


Send today for your free copy 
SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS 


Box 203, Riverview Station 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 
Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 














RHODOGRO 


Makes it peas for you to grow beautiful Rhododen- 
dron, Azalea and other sour soil plants even in heavy 
clay and limestone soils. RHODOGRO is both a soil 
conditioner and a plant food containing just what 
Rhododendron, Azalea, Kalmia, Andromeda and other 
plants of that nature require, 

Write for further information on RHODOGRO and how 
to grow odendron and Azalea—also our new Low 
Price List on a complete line of Nursery Stock. 


TITUS NURSERY CO., Waynesboro, Virginia. 








NORTH AMERICAN 
WILDFLOWERS 


We have several hundred kinds of 
Wildflowers and Ferns for Bogs, Rock 
gardens, Woodland Pathways, and al- 
most any location. To get you ac- 
uainted with them we will send you 
this Special Collection; 3 MHepatica 
acutiloba ; 3 Two-color Birdsfoot violet ; 
3 Kansas Gayfeather; 3 Crested Iris; 
3 Foam flower; 3 Solomon’s seal; 24 
plants in all for only $2.50. 

Please send for our catalog of Wild- 


flowers and also catalog of Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Evergreens and other 
Perennials. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box 143, Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
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. E xhibition Gladiolus 


Fore is a collection of ig of the <7 finest oe 
vorieties in existence. 3 bulbs each, 30 bulbs in all, 
yeiue $3.10 for $2, prepaid. 
3 Minuet, finest lavender. 
8 Cardinal Prince, cardinal red. 
: at age sm gray, wonderful new shade. 
W. H. Phipps, salmon rose, Most popular. 
3 Aflame, immense rose, shading to flame. 
Betty Nuthall, very fine orange salmon. 
8 Pride of Wanakah, deep lavender rose. 
8 Golden Dream, finest clear deep yellow. 
3 Mrs. P. W. Sisson, light pink. 
4 Yvonne, white, cerise spot in throat. 
This collection is not in my catalog but is for 
FLOWER GROWER readers only. I make no money 
on it but hope to gain a lot of new customers. 


Champlain View Gardens 
Elmer E. Gove 
Burlington, Vermont 





Box 45 

















Here It Is— 


The new spray bulb for 
watering house plants, Jap- 
anese dish gardens, terrari- 
ums and seed flats. 

Only 25c each—Postpaid. 


THE GARDENER 
4528 W. Adams St., Chicago, Illinoi 














GARDENIAS 


Garden lovers opportunity 
12 inch plante, 2 yrs. old........0- $1.00 
Growing directions. 
Gardenia Growing Our —" 


Florida Plant Compa 
Rt. 7, Box 55B. South Jac +n Fla. 














If you want BETTER PAN- 
SIES than your neighbors, 
plant 


THE OREGON 


GIANTS 
You will have blooms of 
monstrous size, wonderful 
coloring, heavy texture, long 


600 seeds, mixed. .$1.00 

To be sure of true stock, 

send direct to the originator 

of this strain. 

Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
Canby, Ore. 











Garden 


TIMESAVER ccessories 


Timesaver Trellis 
Sweet Pea 
Garden Pea and Vinc 
5 ft.x 5 ft. over all, 4 ft. 
above ground when set. 
Galvanized steel frame, 
snaps firmly together. 
Green nonade Java rope 
center. Setting up direc- 

tions accompany. 


Timesaver Plant Support 
Consists of a galvanized stake, looped and pointed on 
which is a galvanized sliding clip in which is attached 
a green Java cord. Adjusted to any height and size of 
loop, THERE HE in two simple motions. 
Sample Doz. Ne. 2— $1.15 Der. 

= smaller varieties, growing te 335’ tall 

a Der. 

ae ~ Special ow.&. $2.10 Dez. 
Giver sizes and uses Senden in folder 


~ Omamental 
Birds 

Box of 6G assorted $1.88 
colors and markings %e 
All metal ,enamel painted, 
174” tall. Are proper size 
for indoors or out, in 
potted plants, porch and 
window boxes, wer 
beds or as ornamental 
row markers, etc. 
4h F.O. 

Add wr, if con 


or money retu 


THE TIE CO. 
Unadilla Y. 


Free folder on b. 
items and name of nears 
est dealer on request 




















‘ $2.50 Each 











Flower JYrowew 


OLEANDER DOES NOT BLOOM 

I notice in the December number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER a communication from 
Mrs. L. N. Scott, of California, saying that 
her Oleander forms buds but does not 
bloom. I am inclined to think that her 
plant needs severe pruning to insure best 
results. ‘lhe flowers come on the current 
year’s growth, and pruning will encourage 
putting forth strong shoots in Spring 
that should bloom the latter part of follow- 
ing Summer. Cut out all weak growth, 
and cut back the stronger shoots fully one- 
half. This should be done in Winter while 
the plants are dormant. Then fertilize in 
Spring, give plenty of water at blooming 
time, and I feel sure she will find the plant 
responding to this treatment with a wealth 
of flowers. 


About an Oleander that I have growing 
here in the mountains of North Georgia: 
At first I tried to keep it through the 
Winter by boxing it in, and stuffing hay 
and straw among the stems. But I found 
that this did not always prevent the top 
from getting injured by the extreme cold. 
So now I simply wait till freezing weather 
approaches, then cut back all the stems to 
within three or four inches of the crown. 
I protect the crown and roots with a heavy 
blanket of leaves and a low mound of earth 
thrown on them. Over all I put a piece of 
asphalt roofing to shed the rain and keep 
the roots dry. 

All this is removed in the Spring, when 
many shoots start growing. Most of these 
are removed, and only a few of the strongest 
are allowed to develop. By August they 
have grown four or five feet and all show 
flower spikes. My plant produced nine 
fine panicles this year that stayed in bloom 
for two months. Of course, this treatment 
would hardly be necessary in California, 
unless Mrs, Scott lives.in a section liable 
to freezes. But the drastic pruning I give 
the plant always results in strong vigorous 
growth the following Summer, and I think 
the plant mcre attractive with its mass of 
green leaves from the ground up, than if 
left to make tall, gawky growth, with the 
old stems bare of foliage. Prune just as 
you would for Roses or any other shrub of 
similar nature, if you want flowers. 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


PROPAGATING REGONIAS 
Answering L. Webb: 


I have found the seed of both Tuberous 
and Fibrous varieties to be very erratic. 
They may sprout in a few weeks or they 
may lie dormant for over a year. This may 
not be the case where careful and contin- 
uous attention is given. My own irregular 
results may be due solely to my inability 
to care for my seeds as they should be. 
Still, it may help to know that it is possi- 
ble for Begonia seed to hold back for a long 
time without spoiling. 

It is said to be best to sprinkle Begonia 
and Petunia seed on the soil without cover- 
ing other than with a little powdered char- 
coal which is a preventative of damping off; 
hence great care is needed to prevent ex- 
cessive wetness or drying off. 

If Mr. Webb is not familiar with the 
hanging-basket Begonia (Begonia lloydii), 
he should, by all means, get some of these, 
either seed or bulbs. They are said to be 
the most beautiful of hanging-basket plants. 
I, personally, have no extremes in flowers, 
being like the editor, who, when asked what 
was his favorite flower, replied. “The one 
that is now on my desk!” But I can as- 
sure him that these plants are entrancingly 
beautiful. Unfortunately, not many dealers 
carry either the seed or the tubers. 


Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 












Learnto bea 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
At Home-By Mail 


Big fees; pleasant heaith- 
~ fal work; a dignified, 
, uncrowded profession offer- 
ing semerheiie —cppertuni- 
ties. 

a, 





many students 
more than pay for course 
from fees earned while 
studying. Graduates are earn- 
ing $50 to $200 a week. The 
first step toward success is to 
write today for details. 

AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 

Member National Home 
Study Council 





4 Plymouth Bidg., Des Momes, lewa 

This little is an effort to guide the 
lover to a better —y SE I of “the Gladiolus. _ oa con- 
tains their , Culture, and useful facts, also 
an attem: proved 


a oo varieties of 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Creston, lowa 


RARE IRISES 


1200 Varieties 


Crested Iris, 








» 


panese, Siberians, 
cose Pogocyclus Hybrids, Rege- 
lias, Spurias, Tall Bearded iris. 


Write for Catalog. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box N Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 


- SEDUMS 


A very hardy variety of plants. No Rock Garden 
complete without them. One each of Acre, Album, 
Glaucum, Sarmentosum and Stoloniferum, -00— 
post paid, 
Rock Garden Plants Dahlias 
Catalogue on request 
HUGHEL GARDENS 
5348 Ohmer Ave., Indianapolis, Ind, 


NEW LOUISIANA IRIS 


For your garden—For your pool. 
Special collections $3.50 up. 
Free Catalogs. Free Instructions. 
Water Gardening, Aquaria, 
Vivaria, etc. 


Southern Biological Supply Co., Ine. 
Dept. B 
517 Decatur St., New Orieans, La. 


Rock Garden Seeds 


12 Varieties of choice Rock Garden Seeds. Each 
packet imprinted with full description of plant and 
cultural directions. Slip a Dollar Bill into an en- 
velope and mail to us with your name and receive 
this ‘$2.10 value postage paid by return mail.” 


CURT UNVERHAU, Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 
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ALEXANDER GARDEN RAISERS 


The Handiest, Most Efficient and 


Lightest Draft Garden Tools 
Write for LEAFLET showing the 
SEVEN OPERATIONS necessary 
SEED BED 










The 

Double Edged 
Biade Does the 
Business 





a, are 100% 
EFFICIENT and 
very EASY to OPER- 
A and if after TEN 
DAYS’ use they fail to 
PLEASE, buyer may re- 
turn to and get 
MONEY back. 


We want local agents. Write for new low prices. 
Alexander Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


AMES, IOWA, U. S. A. 




















Beautiful, Healthy Box 
Flowers Now Easy To Grow 


The Perfecto Metal Flower Box, with its 
patented system of feeding water at the 
roots and allowing air to circulate under 
plants, prevents souring. Durable enamel 
finish in choice of three colors 
—Green, Old Ivory or Red. 
Five sizes, Write for circular 
giving your dealer’s name. Or 
send $1.50 for sample of 26” 
Perfecto Box ($1.75 west of 
Miss. ) Our Metal Flower 
Pots (on left) are attractive, 
durable and reasonably priced. 
Like Perfecto Boxes, these 
Pots allow watering at base 
and prevent souring. Both ar- 
ticles guaranteed for five years service. Sample 
6” pot 35c. Write for circular. 


METAL EGG CRATE Co. 
446 Wolfe Street, Fredericksburg, Va. 









60 VARIETIES 1 0c 
WITH CATALOG 


Ruise your own Cacti at a nominal 
cost Dasyliron Seeds, 10c Pkt. A very 
handsome Palm-like plant. 5 Colored 
Cacti for $1. Very attractive for 
table gardens, 10 Miniature, $1.00 
DESERT PLANT CO. 
-—— Station A, Box F, El Paso, Texas— 















Not Over Fifteen Cents 


for large bulbs of Gladiolus that were introduced a 
few years ago at $100.00 or more. Also a whole- 
sale list for quantity buyers. Either, or both, free 
on request, 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN, 
768 Alberta Street, Portland, Oregon. 











degen ees! 


Garden | Digest = 
zine of gar- 
Baca nano ae ad den magazines ause it con- 


cles of lasting value from scores of 
other magazines—boo and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is yout private 
secretary—always watching for the 
best ideas on home-place improve- 
ment. Sample {0 cents, One 
year’s subscription, $1.00. Gar- 
den Digest, 217 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York. 














GOOD SOIL 


will assure 


Healthy Plants and 
Beautiful Flowers 


Make Your Soil Good 


Mulcheo Peat and Mulchco Soil Sponge 
are the two “Helpers” that will make 
your garden beautiful and productive. 
Let us tell you how. 


MULCHCO PEAT, 


the aristocrat of all peats, is the surface 
wonder-worker. It is an _ ideal covering, 
keeps down weeds and holds moisture, fine 
in texture, will not lump, will not pack 
tight. A clean, light porous soil-conditioner 
that is easy to apply holds 3 times 
as much moisture as ordinary peats. One 
bag covers approximately 60 square feet. 
1.00 per bag 





MULCHCO SOIL SPONGE, 


. is the under. 
surface soil-conditioner which makes the soil 


a balanced plant invigorator, 


vital and energetic. A clean  moisture- 
retaining mulch. $Mulchco Soil Sponge 
guards planis against leaf and ground 


evaporation but does not  over-stimulate 


(causing rapid and leggy growth). Free 
from fungus and weed seeds .. . will 
not leach away. Sent ready to use, easily 
applied. Economical because it must 
mixed with the soil to obtain the best 
results. 


ib. Can 60c. 10 Ib. Can $1.00 


Moore Peat Co. 


Add 20c for Postage, Insurance, Etc. 
Box 6, Prospectville, Pa. 








Flower Jjrower 


“MARTHA WASHINGTON” 

GERANIUMS 

Answering New Hampshire Reader :— 

There is no “trick” about rooting these. 
The parent plant may be pinched back to 
force new growth from the axils of the 
leaves and when these are three or four 
inches long, they may be broken off by 
pulling downward to get a little strip of 
the stem or “heel.” This is easily rooted 
in sandy soil by covering with an 
inverted water glass and not ‘allowing the 
soil to dry out. In Summer when the 
plants are put in the garden, cuttings can 
be rooted in the soil under the plant if kept 
watered. The large plant will furnish 
shade for the cuttings and in the Fall the 
young plants can be potted and the old one 
discarded. If it is impossible to water 
regularly, the cuttings can be watered by 
filling a “pop” bottle with water, inverting, 
and plunging the neck into the soil near the 
cutting. This will furnish a steady supply 
of moisture. In very dry weather, the 
bottle may need to be filled each day. 
Davip W. ArcHIE, ( Mich.) 


ROOTING 


ESTABLISHING BLEEDINGHEART 


I noticed in December FLOWER GROWER 
Mr. Robert L. Franklin asked about Bleed- 
ingheart. I have had and grown this for 
years at home in Central New York. It 
has always been perfectly hardy there. I 
never covered it. It should be planted in 
the Fall and only about the same as for 
Peonies. I have heard never to let the 
roots be exposed to the air. 


Mrs. W. L. McLauecuiin, (N. Y.) 


IDENTIFICATION OF PLANT 

Answering’ Frank O. Stein, (L. LI, 
| A 2 

In the February issue of THE FLOWER 
Grower Mr. Frank QO. Stein inquires about 
a bulbous plant similar to the Amarillis. 
From his description I believe that the 
flower is that of Ismene Calathina or Peru- 
vian Daffodil. 

‘This bulb, while it may be grown as a 
pot plant, is usually planted outdoors in 
the Spring and the bulbs taken up in the 
Fall, much like those of the Gladiolus. 

It has an exquisite fragrance and is as 


odd as it is beautiful. Most seed cata- 
logues list the bulb, which may be pur- 


chased for about twenty-five to thirty cents 
each. 
D. M. CuarkK, (Ill.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT GUPPIES 


Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, De- 
cember issue: 


There is a decided difference in both 
color and size in the species of toy fish in 
question. While there are several distinct 
species termed “Guppyi” by aquarists, I 
assume Mrs. Stoddard refers to the popu- 
lar “Girardinus Guppyi,” a natural enemy 
of mosquito larvae in the warmer waters 
of the South. 

They are popularly termed “Rainbow 
Fish” because of the brilliant coloring. of 
the males. They exhibit all the colors of 
the rainbow, and none seem marked ex- 
actly alike. Rose, emerald, heliotrope, 
yellow, white or black spots, in various 
brilliant combinations, cover the entire fish. 
The female is dull gray-brown on the back, 
metallic blue or green on the shoulder, and 
white underneath. The male attains a 
length of 1% inches, while the female is 
two inches in length. The species belongs 
to the live-bearing Tooth-carp group and 
are native to Trinidad, Jamaica, and 
Venezuela, therefore require a temperature 
of about 70 degrees for success. 


Pure O. Bucnu, (N. J.) 



































Wizard Sheep and (C 
Manures are highly concen. 
trated pure manures effa. 
tively sterilized to kill woed 
seeds. They supply all «hg 
plant food elements neeced| 

.to make lawns and gardeng 

thrive and also furnish ‘ha; w 

humus that permanently im. 
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i One Bag Equals Whole Wagon Pt & 

Ss Pe Manure » 
ALLOA 











proves all soils. Those 4 —~ 

natural plant foods are very§ 9 47a 

: : economical and lasting inf * _ 
their effect. Avoid adulterated substitutes by insisting Y 
on genuine Wizard Brand Manures at your seed and s 
garden supply house. H 
THE PULVERIZED MANURE CoO. : So 
21 Union Stock Yards, Chicago |} \" 





25 Daffodil — Jonquil Bulbs $2.00; _ 


Sound, healthy bulbs that will give you wonderfully beaug 12 |° 
tiful fiowers the first year and bloom year after year lika 10 ps 
wild flowers, needing no attention. “Will grow well iq 1? Ka 
planted among shrubbery; splendid for borders and roc¥ A 
gardens. Fine assortment of early, midseason and lat 
varieties. No planting instructions needed ; just cover them 
with at gh of the bulb. Prepaid. Safe arrival 
guaran end currency, money order or personal 

100 bulbs $7.00. - ” a 


GEORGE LAWLER, Bulb Grower 
Rural Route 6, Tacoma, Wash. 








Tropical & Hardy Water Lilies |“ ' 


soil ¢ 
All our Day Blooming Tropical Water Lilies are §f tive 
Matured Plants, That Have Bloomed, and Carry hy 
Buds, when shipped, giving you immediate Bloom, 
instead of having to wait 4 or 5 weeks for a frail 
little plant to grow to flower producing size. 
Garden Clubs, pool your orders, and buy at whoie- 
sale; display our bloom at next meeting with each 
flower labeled. 


CARLETON CLUB, 


|| 


INC., Lake Wales, Florida. 








PRIZE-WINNING 
Iris Collection 








Jane 

These six varieties have all won Jers 
awards—Cinnebar, Geo. J. Trib- Jers 
olet, Dolly Madison, Vesper re oh 
Gold, Avatar, Argynnis—$5,.85 Fort 
value for $3.25. Ask for new Mrs. 
Iris catalog. Bar! 
LONGFIELD IRIS FARM «, 
427 Market Street, on 
Bluffton, Indiana doll 

A-N 

100 





FREE, BEAUTIFUL NIGHT BLOOMING CEREUS, anet 
Eight, Agave plants and five Cacti as follows: A 
Verdensus, Asiatica, Americana, Fucrea_ Lendenti, 
Spanish Bayonet, Cacti, Acanthocereus Petagonius, 
Serpentina, Cactus Slab. FREE with every order 
received we will give prepaid to you one Hylocereus 
Triangularis, the night blooming Cerens. All plants 
well rooted. Send $1.50 for above collection to— 


ORNAMENTAL NURSERY, 
St. James City, Florida. 











MOSS ROSES 3 fe 


time favorites. Strong 2-yr. Plants $155 


that will bloom this summer. Single Plant, 75 cts. 
3 Plants $1.55. Prepaid, Order today. Free Cata- 
log. 49th Year. 


FRAGARIA NURSERIES, Box 251, 


Red, Pink or White—Exquisite old- 


PULASKI, N. Y. 
















PLANTABBS made 


“at R. 
this improvement “Hj 
possible. | 

Th 
rises 
f tl 
These 
pont 
USE PLANTABBS ON ALL HOUSE PLANT Patal 


WINDOW BOXES, FLOWERS and VEGETABLES: a 
New, quick-acting, water soluble plant food and Out 
fertilizer. One Plantabb contains as much nourish- | P™ba: 
ment as many ounces of high-priced commercial | Balle 
fertilizer.—Odorless, clean, easy to use, action quick rea 
and positive. Directions with every package.—3 | p°!d 
sizes: 25c, 50c and $1.00 Postpaid.—Catalog of | fbi 
Hardy Plants, Trees, Roses, Seeds, etc. Free. | F- 


t) Plantabbs 


ODORLESS PLANT FOOD TABLETS 
“We Landscape the Better Homes’’ 


Nurserymen F. W. BROW NURSERIES Landscape 
Seedsmen ROSE HILL, N. Y. Architects 






























































































































World’s Choicest 
New and Rare Plants 
Illustrated Catalog free 
be} Colorado 5425 25 
c Blue Spruce 
— FIVE-YEAR-OLD TREES 
neec ed| 
gardens 
nish “hel; New Moerheimi Blue Spruce 5-10 in. 
ntly im-}} New Thomsen Blue Spruce 4-8 in..... .§2. 
: Sh Biuest of all. This year’s Novelty 2 for 
tine te 2 Azalea mollis 5-10 in. 1 Azalea pink 1 ft. ‘Si: 33 
insisting Yellow Delphinium Zalil, Very rare..... He 4 
eed and Scarlet Delphinium, Calif. type......... 2 
Hybrid Delphinium, Blue A and white. He 25 
CO. |i New Red flowering Dogwood. Rare 8-12 in..$!. 25 
* 11 Japamese Magnolia Soulangeana 8-12 in..... $i. 
co 1 New Japanese Bloodleaved Maple 8-12 in...$I. 33 
g 1 New Japanese Bloodleaf-outleaf weeping Maple. 
pxtremely “Se ) | Ser ee rree $1.25 
$2. 0G: 2 20% discount for orders « ‘over: $5.00 ; 
lly beau 12 Rock Garden Plants, choicest selection. $1.2 
year lik Sedum. Hen and Chickens. All different. .$1. 25 
, A ’ 10 Rare Rock Garden Yews and Juniper.. $l. 
and roa Add 20c for Postaye and Packing 
and lat 
rer thet ~— THOMSEN NURSERY CO. 
al check, MANSFIELD, PA. 
ilies Let us send you a collection of 12 fine plants with 
soil on roots, postpaid for $1.00. Send for descrip- 
es are fi tive price list of different varieties and other flowers 
ent and plants. 
a frail WILSON BROS., Florists 
a RACCOON, IND. 
whoie- 
h each 
rida. ONE CENT SALE 
. t . 
___| 30 of America’s Outstanding 
; Dahlias 
Pane Ce 3c ecsécscs $1.00 two tubers $1.01 
1 won |] Jersey’s Pride ..... 20 “ . 91 
——_ Jersey’s Beauty..... 50 “ - 51 
$5.85 Fort Monmouth..... 1.50 “ ” 1.51 
* new Mrs. I. D. Warner.. so * - 31 
RM Barbara Redfern.... 1.05 “ - 1.06 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Orders over one 
: dollar prepaid. Free list. (All stock 
A-No. 1.) Wonderful Gladiolus Bargains. 
100 Surprise Mixture (large bulbs) deliv- 
. ) OF 
‘reus, || °° d, $2.25. 
eA WARDS FLOWER RANCH, 
gonius, Middletown, Indiana 
' order 
locereus 
plants 
cd IRISES 
t 4 
New varieties, highest ratings, finest plants, lowest 
mec F* Ten modern high grade varieties, each 
ee | beled, value $5.20, sent prepaid for $2.50. Many 
other money saving collections. Send for list. 
Deliveries in July, Aug,, Sept., Oct. 
or THOLE’S GARDENS 
| 2754 45th Ave., Southwest Seattle, Wash. 
75, ots. GLADIOLUS 
ata | Prder your glads now before it is too late. 
Varieties to fit any pocke k are found in 
»N.Y pur free 1932 catalog, featuring Mrs. Aus- 
————et fil’s introductions of which we are sole . 
tributors. Our 45 years of growing prize 
—————e| Pinning glads is at vour service, 
ELM HILL FARM 
R. C. Bellard, Wayland, Ohio 
“Home of Elm Hill Gladiolus” 
The collections are wonderful bargains of the finest 
rises Every Iris listed is a very popular one; most 
f them are the best of their color regardless of price. 
These collections are well balanced in color range, and 
Ontain no ‘‘junk.”” July delivery, Cash with order. 
vrei. fatal.cue on request. Order now. 
and |POLLECTION “C” $2.25 COLLECTION ‘“‘D’’ $3.00 
ourish- mbassadeur, crimson Asia, silvery lavender 
mercial allerine, light blue Aphrodite, tall pink 
1 quick ream, fine light pink Argentina, pure white 
‘age.—3 | Pold imperial, yellow Crusader, brilliant blue 
alog of |fbi'cs, peaches and cream Espiendido, purple 
Free. - f Williamson, early Isoline, silvery pink 
ord of June, light blue Kashmir Whi'e, tall 
ildred Presby, white top Leverrier, pink red 
me. Gaudichau, black Magnifica, red purple 
orning Splendor, purple Mile. Schwartz, blue 
othr of Pearl. light blue Qdareloc, mauve pink 
ean Rouge, bright red Prospero, blue purple 
ow White, pure white Rialgar, orange yellow 
LETS $2 Bliss, deep pink Theseus, gold and white 


ws N. Y 


Nicholls, Jr., Prop. Camillus, 





Flower Jjrower 


HEN MANURE ON GARDEN 

Answering W. L. J., (Va.): 

I had three rows of Chrysanthemums, 25 
plants to a row, and such heads of bloom! 

In July we put on three bushels of 
clear Hen Manure, taken directly from the 
roosts; scattering it between the rows, but 
mot near the base of the plants. We did 
not work it in but left that for the ele- 
ments to do. The best time to put it on 
would be after a rain as the plants would 
absorb it more slowly. 

In a course of two or three weeks it 
had all disappeared. Then about a week 
before the buds appeared, we again put on 
three bushels. In October we moved them 
into the greenhouse and sold about $60 
worth of blooms (not florists pieces). 

Next year I shall move them in, in Sep- 
tember. 

This treatment also works wonders in 
Head Lettuce, Spinach, etc. 


Mrs. E. R. Croster, (N. Y.) 





STRIPED RIBBON GRASS 
Answering Benjamin Keech, (N. Y.) : 
The white and green striped Ribbon 

Grass mentioned on page 84, February 
FLOWER GROWER, is still listed in a number 
of catalogues under “Grasses—Hardy Or- 
namental.” I believe the kind Mr. Keech 
has in mind is classified as Phalaris Arun- 
dinacea Variegata; the variegated Ribbon 
Grass. ‘Lhis grass grows about eighteen 
inches high and is really ornamental. Last 
year we planted a good size clump beside 
our Lily Pool and the effect was very 
pleasing. 





G. C. Witson, (Ky.) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT GUPPIES 
Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 


There is no difficulty in telling the sex 
for the females are larger and have no 
color markings, while the brilliant colors 
of the males have won for the species the 
name of “rainbow fish.” 

If Mrs. Stoddard is interested in tropical 
fish, she should see the March, 1931 num- 
ber of the “National Geographic.” 


Mrs. F. G. Hosart, (Wisc.) 


LOBELIA CARDINALIS FROM SEED 
Answering Mrs. W. A. Gates, (Mo.) : 
Lobelia Cardinalis seed require a very 

damp soil to germinate. The seed may 
be sown along the sides of the outlet from 
a drain pipe if the soil is continually 
moist. Probably a surer way would be to 
sow them on top of finely-sifted soil in a 
box or flat after thoroughly soaking soil 
and then cover with paper and spread 
some cloth on top, and keep it continually 
wet. Or lay a “soft” brick in pan of 
water and spread half inch of soil on top 
of brick and sow seed on top of soil, keep- 
ing % inch of water in pan. The seed 
germinate readily under proper care. 
C. E, Pieas, (Fla.) 


RUST ON SNAPDRAGONS 


In response to a question by Mrs. R. C. 
Nisbet, (Iowa) : 


It seems her plants contracted rust. The 
germs of this disease lodge in the soil and 
I would advise her not to plant in the 
same soil, nor use any part of this soil 
for germinating purposes, because more 
than likely the soil is impregnated with 
the spores of this disease. 

Select rather a new spot of fresh soil 
(newly ploughed in sod soil) and be sure 
that they are planted in an open bed where 
a fresh circulation of air is possible. Dust 
plants frequently with Ponio Green. 


Mrs. E.,R. Crosrer, (N. Y.) 











10 Dr. F. E. Bennett 





Gladiolus Collections 


5 Aflame 10 Gloriana 

4 Aida 4 E. I. Farrington 
7 Apricot Glow 6 Minuet 

3 Betty Nuthall 4 Pfitzer’s Triumph 
5 Berty Snow 10 Olive Goodrich 

2 Coryphee 3 Orange Wonder 
6 Dr, Moody 6 Vanity Fair 


4 Veilchenblau 
Every item is worth 50c or over, all large bulbs. 
Sixteen items with a total value of more than $8.00 
may be purchased for $5.00. We will also include 
one small bulb of Miss Edith Rowe, free. 


Send for Our New Catalog 
And Wholesale List 
Seabrook Nurseries 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 














Nymphea Odorata Minor, white, 50c each, 
8 for $1.00. Nymphea Fila 

each. Zanzibar Rubra, 
Comanche, orange, $5.00 Egyptian Lotus, 
pink, $2.00 each. Water Iris, 

for 50c. Water Hyacinths. 6 for 60c. 
Complete collection of above $9.00. 
World’s largest variety. Catalog free. 


AQUATIC PLANT NURSERY 
P. 0. Box 986-G New Orleans, La. 


each. 


WATERLILIES 
Flava, yellow, $1.00 
red, $2.00 


purple, 6 














Oregon Grown Gladioli 


See our ad in the April Issue. It will 


save you money. If large quantities of 
bulbs are wanted write for special quo 
tations. 


COLEMAN GARDENS 


Box 24 MULTNOMAH, OREGON 











Amazing New Catalog 
FREE TO ALL. WRITE 


FOR YOURS NOW. 
— you how to make money, 






plant and to beautify 
nad home rounds at LOW 
cos aoe Rhododendrons, Ever- 
gree Roses, flowering shrubs, 
Shade. ‘& fruit trees, small fruits. 
Strawberry plants by the mil- 
lion. Complete assortment for 


small homes or large commercial 
lanter. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
his amazing new catalog is 
truly a directory that you will 
UNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, 
B 

% PRINCESS ANNE, MD. 








R 
For "senniite order from “Bountiful Ridge.’’ 
pounds for 


| 2 the price of 1 ! 


for ten days only we offer the famous 


Coos Co. Seaside 
Creeping Bent 


genuine Grass seed for the home or golf 
putting greens, Oregon state inspected 
and verified. 

You may now have a putting green on 
your own front lawn. One pound of 
this pure seed goes farther than six 
pounds of an ordinary mixture. 

Sow 1 lb. to 1000 square feet. 


Introductory Offer! 


enclosed: coupon. 


au's TESTED 
Radweys SEEDS 
115 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Distributors protected—we deliver 
through dealers. 


Radway’s Tested Seeds, 
115 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find remittance $........ please 


ship prepaid lbs. Seaside Bent on your 


special offer 2 for 1. 








Regular Price $1.50 per lb. 
We will ship you 2 lbs. for $1.50 or 
10 lbs. for $7.50 if you mail in the 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Size 1%-1% inches. Per 100 postpaid. 


Albatros ......... $15.00 OID .cccccccccces 1.25 
Annie Laurie..... 2.00 Orange Queen..... 2.50 
Chas. Dickens.... 3.50 Rose Luisante..... 1.00 
Flaming Sword.... 1.00 Rosemary ......+. 2.50 
Golden Frills...... 3.00 Scarlet Princeps... 1.00 
Mevrouw van Rap- Ghella .ccccccccce 1.00 

DOTA cccccccccce 3.00 Souvenir ......... 1.50 
MTD ccccccceces 1.75 Tiffany .cccccccce 1.20 

Cw9 


A. P. BONVALLET AND CO. 


Gladiolus Specialists, WICHERT, ILL. 














FINE IRISES: Acclimated plants that thrive 
everywhere. A selected list of the best Irises, in- 
cluding fall bloomers, issued each year. Send for 
our 1932 copy now. The Iris Garden, Overland 
Park, Kans. 








Subscription Awards 


To the many readers of THE 
FLowerR Grower who like to intro- 
duce this magazine to their friends 
these awards will be made: 





Pruning Shears 


These shears, useful to any 
will be sent, postage paid, for the secur- 
ing of one NEW subscription to THE 


ardener, 


FLOWER GROWER, remitted for at the 
regular rate of $2. 00 per year. 


Green-glazed Egyptian 


Practical Vases 


There are two sizes and styles; one 
six inches high, the other eight. TWO 
of the smaller vases or ONE of the 
larger will be sent, postage paid, for 
securing one NEW subscription at the 
full yearly rate of $2.00. 


Subscription Department 
99-129 North Broadway 
Albany, N. Y. 








ARE YOU ON OUR 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST? 
& 
FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 
Please enter 
subscriber. I 
one year. 


my name as a 
enclose $2.00 for 


ee ndoeiavemunintnne wears eee 


2 years $3.50 3 years $4.50 
5 years $6.00 











jFlow-ew JYrowew 


BUDS ON MADONNA LILIES EATEN 


Helen M. Turner, (Va.), wants to know 
about worms eating into the buds of her 
Madonna Lilies. 

It may be the work of grasshoppers, 
biting through at the base of the buds; and 
again it may be the work of grass worms 
or corn worms like get into the ears about 
“roasting ear” time. 

A poison spray like that used for the 
army worm would be effective if used on a 
considerable area about the Lilies, as these 
worms travel more or less, and may be 
reared in some nearby grass patch. 


C. E. PLeas, (Fla.) 


MEXICAN VINE 
Answering A. S. Haworth, (Penna.) : 


The description given of your “Mexican 
Vine” is also a description of Boussin- 
gaultia baselloides. 

In this locality it is known by the com- 
mon name of Madeira Vine. It is a native 
of that Island. 

It is a fine vine to grow and climb on a 
wire fence, (netting) or it will run on 
strings with a little care in starting them 
to go on the strings. Have also grown it 
in the house and run them on strings 
around the windows. 

I. G. N., (Mass.) 
PROPAGATING JAPANESE MAPLE 
Answering L. A. Starrett: 


Rare ones usually budded on Acer palm- 
atum; or winter-grafted, or layered of half- 
ripe greenwood or half-ripened cuttings in 
Summer. Seed would not give plants “with 
same color. 

Mrs. Scrutton, (Calif.) 


SCUM OR ALGAE IN FISH POOL 

W. E. Gillespie wants to know how to 
prevent Green Scum or Algae in fish pools. 

I had the good fortune to hear Dr. 
George Moore, who is the Director of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden (Shaw’s), talk 
on the subject. He said if two or three 
pennies were thrown into the pool all 
trouble of that kind would be done away 
with, without harm to the fish. 

I have done this with success, in a pool 
in my yard which holds 500 ‘gallons of 
water. I do not have to change ‘the water. 


Mrs. G. S. Jonns, (Mo.) 


TIME NEEDED FOR SEEDS TO GERMINATE 
As a rule, fresh seeds germinate in less 
time than old seeds take, and tardy ger- 
mination takes place sometimes when con- 
ditions are not just right. The following 
list shows the shortest time for seed 


























germination: 
Days 
am ecccccccccccce 4 ophila 
Alyssum ..cccccccsesees Farcohtle . 
chusa ..... anaunortiteds Hellotrope 
Antirrhinum .. --20 i 
Aquilegia Hotls hock * 
Arctotis pomea 
ABIEP .cccccccces ° _ PSRs 
Aster perennial .........15 ID stk weinedakee dc 
Bachelor button......... 5 TAROMB cecccce 
Balsam ..ccccccccccccecld Linum ,. 
Bellis ..cccccccccccccces © ES eAGiwees doce seen 4 
Browallia . .- ye 
Calendula 
California 
Campanula 
Candytuft ecee 
Cardinal Seehee.***°*** 5 EE ktivbsadecasesd 20 
Castor bean....... DE Chenescsiceseeon 8 
Colosia .ccccccccccccess Pansy . ideas Se 
Centurea ......00- Pentstemon ............ 20 
Cineraria ...... EE. Saily hop ac 56 bintaa 20 
Cobea scandens Phlox 
Columbine ..... 
Coreopsis ....+. 
— 00000000eeeee 
Datura cccccccccccee es | ] 
Delphinium cecccccccces 15 5 
Digitalis ..ccccccccccves 20 Scarlet runner bean.. 8 
Dimorphotheca .......-- 15 Shasta daisy ........... +220 
Euphorbia ......- 00080 Summer cypruss ....... 15 
Evening primrose. an ES SSSR 15 


Feverfew .....+. 





Forget-me-not . 15 
Four o’clock ... oon S 
Gaillardia ....seeeeeees 20 
Godetia ..cccccsescceeesld 


GOUFd ccccccccccccccess 15 
Mavup Cumin, (Utah) 
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THE TEN BEST SELLING 
DAHLIAS GLADIOLUS 


We sell Show Gardens and conduct Free Flower, 
Shows with Florists in the larger towns and cit ‘ef 
taking orders for Bulbs from the real growing 
in the Show Gardens and from the real livi : 
flowers in the Shows. 
If the following were selected by the thousands 
who bought in the Shows and Show Gardens a; 
the best regardless of price, they should please you 
Offer No. L—The ten best selling Gladioli. To 
of each variety—20 large bulbs, $1.00. T v0 
collections——40 ~— bulbs, $1.75. 

Offer No 2.—The ten t selling Dahlias, 
alike, $1.75, Two collections, $3.00. 

Offer No. 3.—One Gladioli and one Dahlia collec- 
tion—30 choice bulbs, $2.50. Two collecticns 
of each, 60 fine bulbs, $4.25——All prepaid to 
your door. 

S is not always ~ ol bighest priced bulb that pro- 

duces the finest 

NATIONAL SHOW GARDENS, Spencer, Ind. 


no tvo 





MODERN IRISES 
AT MODEST PRICES 


Dwarfs that bloom with the Crocuses and Daffo- 
dils, Intermediates that are large and pure in color 
tones, Native Species, graceful Silbericas, and color- 
ful Japanese Irises. Newer Sass sorts our speciaity,; 
Write for our Spring price list. 

HILL IRIS and PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine, Kan. 











lant Oriental Poppies 


for the most striking note of the June 

garden. The strong, deep colors for accent, 

the delicate shades for pastel harmonies. Our 

100 named sorts include varieties for every! 

garden picture. 600 named “IRISES OF PER- 

SONALITY’’. 150 ‘‘Queen of the Garden’ Peonies, 
Catalogue for the asking 

ROY V. ASHLEY NURSERY 
172 Grand Bivd., Battle Creek, Mich. 








WIRE PEONY SUPPORTS 


GIVES PEONIES A 
™ FINE APPEARANCE 


Can be put on any time 
until in bloom. 

An adjustable hoop circles 
the Peony and is held by three 
legs locked in the hoop at top. 





25c each delivered free in 
i lots of five or more. Send for 
leaflet. 
BERT CREASY 


BOX 624 NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 








3 Mountain Laurels 12-18 inches 
heavy clumps for $3.00 


Our 1932 catalogue of Hardy Wild Flowers, Laurels, 


Evergreens, aleas, and MRhododendrons will be 
sent on request, 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO., 
Box 122 Exeter, N. H. 








Huntington’s 1932 Catalogue 


Again leads in er: the finest 
alpine, perennial, and annual seeds, 
selected erennial bulbs, 


plants, 
shrubs, and roses. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


























Waters Garden Plants 
At The Roots 


The Greatest invention of the age for the home 
garden. EW SOS MARVEL SHAFT, a cler- 
erly Re metal stamping put in any tin can 
in secon: makes sure-fire drop-at-a-time 
hill plant irrigator. Every drop of water 
counts S ht at the roots. Insures deep rooting, 
arity S ants, sure crop in dry weather with 
abor and no worry, 1 for melons, 
squash, cucumbers, tomatoes, peppers, egg plant, 
strawberries, small bushes, flowers, etc. A 
proved success, fully guaranteed. Sold only by 
mail. Send 25c coin for 30 STANDARD MAR- 
VELS improved—water 30 hills, Canada 35c. 
—— He a trial and you'll be delighted with 
resu 
Testimonials and _ full 
request. 


NEW SOS MARVEL CO., 
Desk C, 89 So. 10th St., 
. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


information sent on 








